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FRIDAY, JUNE 17, 1960 





House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Fore1cn AFFAIRS, 
SvuBcoMMITTEE ON INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:35 a.m., in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, Hon. 
Armistead I. Selden, Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Mr. Sevpen. The meeting will come to order, please. 

A number of Members of Congress, including members of this sub- 
committee, have expressed concern over the appalling evidence of in- 
creasing Communist activity in the Western Hemisphere. Realizing 
the seriousness of this situation, a meeting of this subcommittee, the 
Inter-American Subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
has been called to examine the Communist threat in the Western 
Hemisphere, with particular reference to the situation in Cuba. 

Several Members of Congress have introduced resolutions on this 
subject, and they have been invited to appear this morning to give the 
subcommittee the benefit of their knowledge and their views on this 
particular issue. Our first witness this morning is our distinguished 
colleague from the State of Pennsylvania, the Honorable Daniel J. 
Flood. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 






Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, the last time I had the opportunity, the 
privilege of appearing before your distinguished subcommittee was 
when I was testifying in support of the Selden resolution. That dealt, 
of course, generally with the situation in Panama, but it did touch 
upon the Caribbean, of course. 

I believe when you talk about Panama, when you talk about Cuba, 
the original purpose of this particular meeting this morning, it is im- 
possible to separate them, The circumstances and the development of 
the Communist infiltration in the Caribbean makes it all one package. 
It is impossible any longer to consider this a question of nationalism 
with any one Central Latin American country. Our great trouble, I 
believe, and my great fear insofar as the attitude in the State Depart- 
ment is concerned, is that they are continuing and the American people 
are continuing and the Congress continues to examine the situation in 
the Caribbean today as we always have examined it, that this is just 
“another” Latin American revolution. 

We had them come and go like Greyhound buses for three or four 
hundred years. This is just “another” one with pink curtains maybe 
instead of lace curtains, whatever it is. 
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As my friend from Indiana would say, “Nothing could be further 
from the truth.” This is the current manifestation of international 
communistic infiltration and aggression. The Cuban revolution, like 
all revolutions against oppression, as was the condition of Batista, in 
Cuba at that time—and no one holds a brief for Batista—as a matter 
of fact, I remember being in Havana before Batista took over the last 
time and you could get in the Hotel Nacional and say, “Take me out 
to Batista’s quarters near the country club.” He was supposed to be 
exiled from the country but everybody was coming and going in and 
out of Batista’s quarters like Times Square. He was doing business 
with the Communists then, until he got elected. 

Most of these fellows, think, of course, as you know, that if you 
do business with these jokers once you get in you are different than all 
the others, and “I know how to take care of them.” That has been 
the tragedy of history, that nobody has been able to take care of them. 

Batista did pretty well except in the labor movement. He really 
clamped the lid on the Communists as soon as he took over. The point 
I wish to make, Mr. Chairman, is that from now on in, and this point 
is not even thought of in the State Department in my judgment, that 
this is not, I repeat for emphasis, the situation in Cuba is not just 
another musical comedy revolution with marimba bands leading a 
oo down the capital avenue. Not any more, and no place else. 

his is for keeps. This is a show being run as the Tokyo debacle is 
being run while we are sitting here, by professional Red street fighters 
and there “ain’t” none better in the world and never were. This is 
“the varsity.” 

The present Cuban Government is not a government of the Cuban 
people. It is not any more a Cuban revolution. It is not the Cuban 
Government this morning. This drivel that I have been reading and 
listening to from the beginning of this Castro business “why, he is 
not really a Communist ;” “there is no evidence that he is a card-carry- 
ing Communist;” “maybe Raul and maybe Raul’s wife but not 
Fidel.” At least they finally come around to those two characters 
and admit they are. Of course, Raul is the villain in the piece. She, 
of course, is much worse than he is as a Red, if that is possible. She 
is as red as your heart. I shan’t go into Ché Guevara, the power 
behind the throne. 

I wish you would go back with me to 1949, to Bogota at the time of 
the conference with General Marshall. There are available for you, 
if you wish them, pictures of the Bogota papers with Fidel leading 
a mob of revolutionary killers in the streets of Bogota with a rifle in 
his hand. Ché was across the street. I have difficulty in understand- 
ing why there is any doubt about this. He was then just a “student.” 
And, of course, he was quite young then. That brings to mind the 
distinguished Vice President’s comments upon these Latin “students”: 
He never saw such a group of “old-looking students.” 

You know what they do in these Latin universities, and European 
universities; they take a course in “mental gymnastics,” 1 hour a week 
and become and remain a member of the student body tripping over 
their beards for a generation. These are “student leaders.” These are 
Red activitists. Everybody seems to be aware of this all over the 
world except our people. When you talk about a student body, we 
think of the typical American student body at a Saturday afternoon 
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football game or dancing across the campus after graduation, throw- 
ing bags of water around the Mayflower lobby or something like that. 
That isn’t the case south of the border—not any more. 

We have this problem. 

May I digress for just a moment? I have in my hands the Star 
and Herald from Panama for June 14. This will interest this sub- 
committee because from this subcommittee came the Selden resolution 
in which this House overwhelmingly, 300-something to 20 or some- 
thing, whatever it was, after good Shan supported this committee 
and your resolution, vis-a-vis, the question of flying of the flag, the 
Panama flag. 

Somebody in the State Department gave birth to the phrase, 
eee of sovereignty.” What in the world that is nobody has 
been able to discover, but even the President, although he very 
properly and intelligently backed away from it later on, he was 
advised by some of these sad sacks to make a statement at a press 
conference about “dual sovereignty” in the Canal Zone. 

I am sure he didn’t mean it. I am sure he doesn’t mean it now and 
he got away from it. I have here today-a copy of a letter sent by the 
Department of State to the distinguished chairman of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, Mr. Bonner of North Carolina, 
in which they make shocking statements this week. There is no doubt 
in my mind the minute this Congress adjourns, the minute there is 
nobody looking, the State Department is going to urge the President 
to authorize Panama to fly its flag over our Canal Zone. Make no 
mistake about it. You won’t be out of town 10 minutes. 

This letter from the Department of State to Mr. Bonner makes it 
clear beyond any intelligent doubt. Not only did the House very 
properly embrace your resolution in as sweeping a nonpartisan opera- 
tion as | ever heard of here, and the Members were speaking from their 
hearts and from their souls and they meant it, in no uncertain terms 
they supported you. 

Of course, it is buried in the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate. 

Mr. Sevpen. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Do you feel that the failure of the Senate to take any action on 
this resolution gives a green light to the Department of State to 
fly the Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone after we adjourn ? 

Mr. Fioop. There is no reasonable doubt about that. They know 
the Department of State has prevailed upon this Senate committee 
not to take any action, in my judgment. The Panamanians know 
that. They consider that carte blanche. 

Mr. Setpen. I presume you are referring to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Mr. Fioop. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee. This paper 
to which I have referred here is a front-page statement. Let me 
direct your attention to the statement of Ricardo Alfaro, former Presi- 
dent of Panama, former Minister of Panama, and now a member of 
the World Court at The Hague, the present Foreign Minister of 
Panama, Miguel Moreno, Jr., who just came back from a pleasant 
weekend with Nasser discussing “how do you take over canals.” I 
suppose Nasser gave him the word because there is no question about it, 
we have evidence and we have the names and we know within 30 
days after Nasser took over the Suez there were Egyptians in Panama 
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City. They returned to Cairo with officials from the Foreign Office 
of Panama. This isa few years ago. 

Mr. Setpen. Will the gentleman yield again ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Sevpen. Do you think that if the Senate took action on House 
Concurrent Resolution 459 that the State Department probably 
would not issue such an order after Congress adjourns! 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t think so. I think it would make it a little 
tougher for them. Papa knows best. That is the end of it. You are 
the mere legislative branch of the Government. They pay little if 
any attention to you anyhow, and as soon as you adjourn they will 
prove it. 

I hope somebody could get to the President and point this out. I 
don’t think I could do it in 1,000 years. How can he find out what 
this is? He is only one man. Nobody can do that job, except Al- 
mighty God. The man can’t know these things. So he has to take 
advice. This is bad advice he is getting on Panama. 

The present Foreign Minister of Panama, here is a statement where 
Moreno drops a broad hint that the Republic of Panama might take 
the flag issue to The Hague. Of course they will. Dr. Alfaro sits 
on The Hague tribunal. If this is taken to The Hague, you will 
“get your brains knocked out.” Make no mistake about it. The tri- 
bunal will be against you. That is going to happen. 

Just to show you how these “naive” Latin cousins in Latin America 
know what they are doing now, I hold in my hand an American 
dollar bill. I received this from the Canal Zone. This American 
dollar bill is stamped with a red stamp in Spanish, “La Zona Del 
Canal Es Territorio Panamefio.” 

They are sending every one of these dollar bills that they can get 
hold of all over the world. The “Commies” are stamping this with 
the red seal and they are sending it all over the world with the sound 
theory that nothing circulates faster than an American bill. 

This is a new gimmick and a good one. 

I would like to submit those for your record. I hope you would 
instruct the stenographer to return them to me when he finishes with 
the documentation. I want them for a speech I intend to make on 
the floor next week under special orders. I hold in my hand the 
morning’s Washington Post with the headline, “Congress Is Shocked 
by U.S. ‘Defeat’ as Japan Cancels Eisenhower Visit.” I want that in 
the record. I have the Star’s “Japan Cancels Eisenhower Visit” and 
soon. I won’t develop that subject. It is so shocking and too appal- 
ling this morning to touch upon that thing. What has that to do with 
Cuba ? 

You have heard for years that the Communists make a move in 
the Mediterranean, then they make a move in the Caribbean and then 
a move in West Berlin, one in Indonesia. That pattern has changed. 
Now it is on the entire perimeter. They are probing in all areas at 
the same time. This is the next step. 

The first phase has gone by. Punch here; then over here; and so 
on. That has been done away with. They have gone by that step. 

Now, the pressure is equalized from a dozen areas at the same time. 
West Berlin, the Mediterranean, southeast Asia, Japan, and the Carib- 
bean. 
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Mr. Fasce.u. Full court press? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Fuuron. And I suggest Africa. 

Mr. Froop. Of course, Africa. 

Mr. Fascetx. Full court press is a do or die operation. 

Mr. Froop. This is a do or die operation. I have in my hand an 
editorial from last night’s Evening Star. I just want to read one or 
two sentences. I will submit the editorial. I want to read this lan- 
guage: 

There is no denying that cancellation of the Eisenhower mission is a great 
triumph for the howling, Communist-led mobs that have taken over the streets 
of Tokyo. Moscow is gloating and it has reason to gloat. For this is a serious 
blow to the free world and to leadership in the Far East. 

Restraint— 
this is good language—I am directing myself at your Cuban prob- 
lem— 

Restraint will never be effective when a government is dealing with frenzied 
hoodlums led by skilled Communist street leaders. 

Did you know that the Peiping radio is broadcasting code for the 
last 30 days 24 hours a day and night to its activists and street gang 
leaders from Peiping to Tokyo. These broadcasts are coming 
through 40 hours a day and night and the orders are in the broadcasts. 
“Do this now”; then, “where and why.” This is going on all the time. 
This is excellent language from the Star—*But small minorities, when 
sufficiently ruthless and determined have taken over governments be- 
fore, especially governments that are irresolute and unwilling to meet 
force with force.” 

“Unwilling to meet force with force.” Kishi failed to exercise 
those rights and duties of a democracy by meeting force with force. 
That will happen to anybody. “But governments which will not act to 
save themselves cannot be rescued by good will visits from the Presi- 
dent of the United States,” says the Star. 

Mr. Fascetz. You mean Ike should not go to Cuba? 

Mr. Froop. I certainly shouldn’t go. I don’t think he should either. 
My sphere of activity is being limited to about South Philadelphia. 
I am persona non grata in Panama, Venezuela, Cuba, Trinidad. 

Mr. Fascett. We love you in Miami. 

Mr. Froop. I will settle for Miami Beach. 

Can you imagine anything so ridiculous? Here the sovereign Gov- 
ernment of Panama—let me show you the kind of people you are deal- 
ing with—the sovereign Government of Panama calls a special session 
of the Panamanian Congress, joint session and the Foreign Minister 
introduces a resolution and talks for 4 hours. The purpose of the 
resolution is to declare Congressman Flood “Panama’s Enemy No, 1.” 
It took them all day. That is nonsense. This is the kind of mental- 
ity with which you are dealing. This is a dangerous business. 

At this hour the President is approaching Formosa. There is no 
doubt that the Red Chinese will act—here is the situation: They are 
reaching this state of mind, and this is where we are getting close to 
trouble. They have successfully shown the world that they can thumb 
their nose at the United States of America; that they have done suc- 
cessfully and effectively all over the world. They have said things and 
they have gotten away with it. Having succeeded in getting away 

58039—60——2 
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with saying things, they are now prepared to do things, because they 
are convinced that they can get away with it and the Western Pow ers, 
particularly the United States, will do nothing about it. They believe 
that. They are going to act tonight and tomorrow. They are going to 
show their contempt—imagine what this means in Asia and Africa, 
in the world—they are going to announce their contempt, utter con- 
tempt for the President of the United States and the U.S. Navy 
and the United States of America by full dress shelling of Quemoy 
and Matsu in the next 24 hours and will tell you why and announce 
why. They think they can get away with it. They are going to get 
away with it. It is not inconceivable; I think it is remote, but you 
should examine the possibility of rockets from the mainland against 
Taipei. Maybe not just Taipei, but maybe Formosa itself. ‘What 
would you do, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Reds fire four rockets tomorrow night and they kill 11 Chinese 
in some mountain village 50 kilometers southeast. of Taipei. What 
will you do? Do you w ant to start a war for some local little incident 
and “a few Chinese” killed? What do you want to do about it? 

The President is in Taipei. They fire four rockets, kill 11 Chinese. 
What do you do? If you make a move, they will say, “What do you 
want to do? Start a world war over such a little local incident,” 
and the world probably won’t support you if you do, or the Nation 
either, and the Reds know it. 

They have finished thumbing their nose. Now they are going to 
act against you and they are going to gamble nothing will happen and 
of course nothing will.’ Now, I am not writing an editorial: these are 
the facts. 

Mr. Furron. What should we do ? 

Mr. Fioop. I have my ideas, but I am not burdened with the Depart- 
ment of State. I have several ideas. 

You know the situation with reference to Cuba. There are Russian 
cargo ships coming into every bay and indenture on that coastline day 
and night that we know about. They are coming in for sugar, but they 
are unloading cargo of all kinds. The government is not a Cuban 
government. The place is crawling with professional Reds, Slovaks, 
Czechs, East Germans, Russians, Bulgarians, and above all, out- 
numbering all the others, Red Chinese. This is primarily a Peiping 
show. It looks as if the pattern for the Red infiltration of Central and 
South America is going to be run not from Moscow, but from Peiping. 
The center of gravity “has shifted from the Red Russians in Mexico 
City. Mexico City has been the base of operations for the Latin 
operation for the Communists since the Spanish Civil War but now it 
has shifted to Cuba. 

As a matter of fact, the situation is such in Cuba that it is my 
considered judgment that as of today Cuba is more of a satellite of 
Russia than Poland and certainly Yugoslavia. They have subma- 
rine bases clearly going to be established. The Reds must have sub- 
marine bases in this hemisphere. In the Pinar del Rio they are going 
to build them. They will set up Russian naval bases. They will do 
it the same way they did with Indonesia. They will lease Russian 
military craft to Cuba. Then the Cubans will set up this base. The 
operators will be Russian “volunteers” in there from the Russian 
Navy. They are going to do the same thing in the Indonesian Islands 
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to divide that part of the world from the Indian Ocean, put a bloc 
of Russian naval bases in Indonesia by leasing Red ships to the Indo- 
nesians. They are going to lease Russian military ships to the Cubans. 
There will be a Russian submarine and naval base in the Rio Province 
in Cuba, and they will tell you if you listen tothem. They are going 
to put two 15,000-foot airstrips in. That work is being done now. 
There are 70 different Red missions, 500 people in Cuba of all kinds 
and descriptions, geological, engineering, political, administrative, 70 
different distinct missions are operating in Cuba from all these Red 
Curtain nations now. 

This is the big plan building for 20 years. The final drive to bring 
Latin America into the Communist world. This is it. It will be 
based on Cuba, and the foot is in the door. I have reason to believe 
that there is a revulsion and a resistance now to this among all the 
rest of the Latin American countries. Their tendency was to string 
along with Castro as one of “our boys” against these Yanquis, but 
now they are afraid. Now that they see what the situation is, and 
they know better than we do, now they are beginning to criticize us 
because we are not doing something about the Communist problem 
in Cuba which they are going to get the whiplash from very shortly. 

Cuba is to be the springboard, the platform from which they are 
to launch against every country in Central America and South Amer- 
ica a Communist infiltration and attack. It is going to happen. I 
think we have delayed action on this whole thing much too long. 

As you know, you will get no cooperation. I have introduced this 
resolution for the extension of the Monroe Doctrine. What happens? 

Whenever your committees on the Hill here write a letter to the 
Department of State and say, “What do you think about Flood’s 
resolution?” they write back and say, “That is very bad because if 
you pass a resolution like that, you will affect our relations with 
Panama.” 

There is no doubt about it, but I resent this business of the legisla- 
tors not acting independently enough of the State Department with 
these problems. We have the right and should express these opinions. 
You should go slowly, of course. You don’t run this foreign affairs 
show, but you know what this problem is now. 

The enemy is identified now. There is no longer any doubt about 
this. The Cuban thing is moving faster than you thought. So you 
must act accordingly as the Congress. I am warning you what is 
going to happen. I have been at this for 4 or 5 years with these peo- 
ple. There is no change, none whatsoever. Let me read to you from 
the letter that the Department, the State Department sent to 
Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Seven. Will the gentleman suspend? We have a quorum call. 
I am sure that the Members will want to go down and answer. We 
will continue with the hearing as soon as the members return. 

Mr. Hosmer. May I submit my statement ? 

Mr. Sevpen. We will be glad to hear from you Mr. Hosmer. We 
are going to continue in a few minutes but your statement will be 
inserted in the record if you prefer. 

Mr. SetpEen. We will take a short recess. 

(A recess was taken.) 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Flood, you may proceed. 
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Mr. Froop. I was about to read, when we adjourned for the recess 
for the quorum call, I was about to read to you excerpts from a letter 
to the distinguished chairman of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Mr. Bonner, when he referred to House Resolutions 516 and 517 ina 
letter of inquiry to the Secretary of State for recommendation. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the notorious policy, and I use the word 
advisedly, of surrenders at Panama fostered over the many years by 
the officials in the Department of State, any reason for seeking inter- 
views as to what should be the judgment of the House it seems to me 
to be out of place. There was a time to do that, but not any longer. 

In two replies signed by Assistant Secretary of State William B, 
Macomber, Jr., dated June 2, 1960, forwarded to me by Chairman 
Bonner, the Department of State opposed adoption of those resolu- 
tions. Of course, you are aware of the resolutions referred to that 
subcommittee. They are the duplicates of the one here because of 
jurisdictional problems. 

As to House Resolution 516 concerning reaffirmation of the U.S. 

olicy of exclusive control over the Panama Canal entirely, Assistant 
Secretary Macomber stated— 
In the view of this Department, the United States does not have the right under 


existing treaties to transfer U.S. rights with respect to the Canal Zone to any 
international organization or to any other country. 

Further, should it be determined at any time by the appropriate authorities 
of this government that it would be in the best interest of the United States 
to change the treaty structure between the United States and Panama with refer- 


ence to the Canal Zone, the appropriate procedure therefor would be through 
the treaty process. 


The Department of State believes that this resolution is unnecessary and 
therefore recommends that it not be adopted. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with the statements of fact in that letter, 
Iconcur. But it is the conclusion with which I disagree. I say, the 
purpose of House Resolution 516 is not to establish our legal rights 
at Panama, but to make definite what the law is and to serve notice 
on the world of our firm intention to stand by our solemn treaty rights 
and obligations. 

As to House Resolution 517, clarifying the Canal Zone sovereignty, 
this is the big one, and to prohibit the formal display of the Panama 
flag over the zone, Assistant Secretary Macomber commented as fol- 
lows, particularly with respect to the resolving clause and I quote: 

So far as paragraph (1) thereof is concerned, it should be pointed out that 
on November 24, 1959, Under Secretary of State Merchant reaffirmed and made 
it clear that the United States recognizes that the Republic of Panama has 
“titular sovereignity” with respect to the Canal Zone. 

I told you the date of this letter was June 1, 1960. ‘So it is the 
declared policy, the declared foreign policy, despite the act of the 
House on your resolution, Mr. Selden, despite the amendment of 
Mr. Gross to the appropriation bill for the Department of Commerce 
having jurisdiction over the canal, the Canal Company and Canal 
Zone, that “no part of these funds be used for the purpose of erecting 
a flag pole” or anything else to permit the flying of the Panamanian 


flag, despite this reaffirmed attitude of the House, you see what the 
State Department says. 
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_They have given birth to this abortive sovereignty, “titular sover- 
elgnty.” 


Two— 
and I am still quoting— 


So far as paragraph (2) is concerned, it may be commented that the matter 
of the possession and “exercise” of sovereign rights, power and authority within 
the zone mentioned in article II of the 1903 convention between the two 
countries is controlled by the provisions of article III of the same convention. 

So far as paragraph (3) is concerned, the Department knows of no law, treaty, 
or international usage that would be violated by the U.S. formal display in 
the Canal Zone of the Panamanian flag. 


I would rather not comment on that at all. There are ladies present. 
I quote more: 


On behalf of the executive branch, the Department of State feels the necessity 
of calling to the attention of the committee the fact that House Resolution 517 
bears very directly, and potentially injuriously upon the relations between the 
United States and the Republic of Panama. 


It is the recommendation of this Department for these reasons that the 
resolution not be adopted. 

There is a clear declaration of policy, if and when the time comes, 
and that time is going to be when you adjourn and they see fit to do so, 
the Republic of Panama is going to exercise before the world, espe- 
cially before the colored peoples of the world, its sovereignty by flying 
the flag of Panama over the Canal Zone, over your administration 
building and over all the ships going through the canal, and you will 
be the laughing stock of the world. That is the foot in the door. 

Panama is going to be satisfied with nothing but absolute sover- 
eignty. To think of anything else, to think they will settle for any- 
thing else is stupid, or smacks of something else. I think it would do 
well in view of this attitude toward Cuba, in view of this attitude to- 
ward Panama, in view of this attitude toward this whole problem of 
this Communist infiltration, I think it would do well for you to look 
seriously into the background and the attitudes and the beliefs and 
the relationships of these people who still are making these policies 
in the State Department vis-a-vis this problem of communism today. 
Who is doing this? Why are they outrageous things that are being 
done? And they are outrageous. I know what I am talking about. 
This is no idle statement. 

Castro has invited Khrushchev and Chou En-lai to Cuba and they 
are going to go. Cuba is a sovereign state. They better hurry. You 
know what is going to happen in Cuba. As soon as this Castro prob- 
lem is resolved, the Red Chinese will arrange for the assassination of 
Castro. He is a dead duck, and then there will be chaos, as they say, 
and anarchy in Cuba and, of course, we will have to take over to save 
the “Peoples Republic of Cuba.” Plain as the nose on your face, or 
mine. I have a lot of nose. 

Mr. CurrerFreLp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. CurrerFreLp. You mentioned Chou En-lai. When I was chair- 
man of this committee in 1954 on May 27 we put in the record an out- 
line of Mao Tsetung’s memorandums of a new program for world 
revolution. This program was taken to Moscow by Chou En-lai in 
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1953. This infiltration of Communists in South and Central America 
is part of a master plan. There isn’t any question about it. 

You referred to a situation in Japan because it is current outside 
of the area that we are considering, South and Central America. I 
would like to put in the record about three sentences that were in this 
outline of Mao Tsetung’s program for world revolution. In that pro- 
gram he said: 


Japan must be convinced that rearmament endangers instead of guarantees 
her national security * * *. 


Listen to this: 

By 1960, China’s military, economic, and industrial power will be so developed 
that with a mere show of force by the Soviet Union and China, the ruling clique 
of Japan will capitulate and a peaceful revolution will take place. 

That was predicted in 1953. One more statement referring to the 
United States and Canada and South America: 

Canada and South America will find themselves in the same hopeless and de- 
fenseless position. 

There will be a breakdown. 

I made a study in 1957. Mr. Schupp, staff consultant to this com- 
mittee, was a U.S. intelligence officer and served in this area during 
the war. You mentioned Panama. You mentioned Cuba. You men- 
tioned Colombia. You could just as well mention Venezuela, and I 
would like to have your comment on Guatemala. 

Mr. Froop. Let me tell you about Guatemala. Jack Peurifoy, God 
rest his soul, was the best man at my wedding. You remember Jack 
around here. He was an old friend and a great guy. 

Mr. Futron. Jack Peurifoy was a good friend of many of us. He 
certainly was a good friend of mine. 

Mr. Frioop. I went down there right after the famous Arbenz event. 
You know where he went. He went to Prague. He left there for 
Prague. Do you know where he is now? Organizing and training 
troops in Cuba. Where do you think he would be? This was the 

Red President of Guatemala that the people, with the advice and help 

of Peurifoy threw out of there. He went to Prague with the Reds. 
Now he is back training troops for the invasion of Guatemala from 
Cuba. The same fellow. You don’t know that. I am telling you. 
I know where he is. I can tell you what province he is in if you 
want to know. He isa bad actor. Oh, it will be said he is in Monte- 
video, of course, lost only now and then to cover his trails. 

Betancourt seems now and claims that he has found the error of 
his ways. Betancourt was a card-carrying Communist, the Presi- 
dent of Venezuela. He received Castro with open arms. The first 
place that the “boys and girls” from Havana went was to Caracas, 
Venuzuela after their Cuban success, and were received with open 
arms. I don’t know where he is today. I don’t know whether he does 
or not. He says he isthrough with them. This is the old problem with 
former Reds. “Are they or aren’t they?” And only God in Heaven 
knows who is telling the truth. 

Mr. Crrperrretp. Mr. Flood, on this study mission we found some 
astonishing facts concerning this whole movement of Communist in- 
filtration in this area. Our intelligence officers were so much inter- 
ested in what we found that they offered to come to my home in Can- 
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ton, Ill. I told them Mr. Schupp here in Washington had the infor- 
mation. We had discussed it with our chairman, Tom Gordon, who 
has now passed away, and Mr. Schupp gave the information to the 
Washington officials. 

I am not mentioning which intelligence officers or agency it was, 
but you know who I am talking about. I have been much criticized 
for taking that trip. I wasn’t going to discuss how I got this in- 
formation or anything about it. It wasn’t any of their business. 

We got information at the very time we were on that trip about a 
civil revolution or coup—that broke out in Guatemala while we were 
on the trip. We got inklings of it in Venezuela and as we came north 
we got more and more information. That was in the fall of 1957. 

Mr. Froop. The same thing is going on now in Guatemala. They 
are loaded again. 

Mr. CurrerFretp. That is why I am so pleased to be here and dis- 
cuss this matter. I am so pleased that our chairman, Mr. Selden, is 
taking an interest 

Mr. Froop. I am certainly delighted that somebody around here 
had the guts to grab this bear by the tail, like Selden and you fellows 
are doing. I served on this committee years ago. I know your in- 
terest in it. 

Mr. CurrerrreLtp. Sometimes you get information that you can’t 
give to the papers and then you are supposed not to know anything 
about what happens. 

Mr. Froop. They are setting up this new island federation in the 
Caribbean, the two Antilles groups and the Windwards under the 
British Empire. We have this great base in Trinidad, great naval 
base. I have been there, Chaguaramas, a lot of you have been there; 
we have spent hundreds of million of dollars on it. The leading Min- 
ister of Trinidad, Williams, is the worst anti-American, the worst 
American hater on the face of the earth right now; Williams in Trini- 
dad. He wants Trinidad to be the capital of this new federated do- 
minion under the empire and he wants to give them free, as the in- 
ducement to come to Trinidad as the capital, this naval base of yours. 
He is mad at you because you won’t give it to him. And he has a 
Red editor calling shots against the U.S.A. 

Mr. CurperFieLp. May I say one more thing? One of the prob- 
lems that we studied down there was how much military aid we should 
give to these countries, especially some of them with dictators and so 
on, whether we should have less emphasis on military aid and more 
emphasis on economic aid. 

I am very proud of the fact that Mr. Selden and his subcommittee 
have gone into that whole situation and in this mutual security bill 
that is presently before the Congress we have made provisions to 
gradually reduce the military aid and put more emphasis on economic 
aid, 

Mr. Fioop. You know my subcommittee of Appropriations is De- 
fense. I have served on the Defense Appropriation Subcommittee for 
many years. You know my attitude toward this foreign aid bill 
which is on the floor now. If nobody else will move to restore the 
cuts, I will move to restore them. I intend to vote for any amend- 
ments to restore them now. However, you are right about this busi- 
ness of beefing up the arms and the military hardware to Central 
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and South America. That is unnecessary. It should be western 
hemispheric solidarity and defense and the dominant military opera- 
tion as far as military tactics, hardware and operations are concerned, 
should be the United States of America. 

There should be no doubt about that. 

Mr. Curperrretp. We found that out on this study mission back 
in 1957 and we were borne out in our views by the action of the sub- 
committee too. 

Mr. Fioop. They were wrong and you were right 6 years ago. The 
year you were talking about, the Russian commercial intercourse with 
Latin America was $11 million. The year you are talking about. Do 
you know what it is this year? Three and a half billion. Mikoyan 
went in there to start the negotiations again ostensibly on sugar. I 
won't go into the joke that he made out of these people on this sugar 
deal. You know what it is. He stole them blind on this sugar deal. 
I don’t think it was a steal. Castro sold out the Cubans on this deal 
with Mikoyan; an outrageous deal and the deal was negotiated by 
“Ché” Guevara for Cuba—poor Cuba. 

You will hear more about that when Mr. Cooley’s bill on the sugar 
quota comes up. Khrushchev is going down there. He is going to ac- 
cept this invitation and he is going to raise the commercial intercourse 
with Latin America from the $314 billion that it is this year to triple 
that in the next 3 years. He will triple it in the next 3 years. Ten 
billion dollars in 1964, and it was $10 million in 1954, the year you are 
talking about. That is going to happen. 

Castro on television just the other night, in one of his modest 4- 
hour little fireside chats, said, very frankly, that he is tying his com- 
mercial intercourse to the Communist nations. Those are words he 
used, the Communist nations. This was 2 nights ago. Imagine. 

Did you ever think, Mr. Chiperfield, that you would live long enough 
to see attachés of the U.S. Embassy manhandled in Havana and 
thrown out as persona non grata from Cuba? No nation in the world 
has been a closer friend of ours or our people than Cuba and the 
United States of America, even including Canada, our great and dear 
friend to the north. 

We have had a special camaraderie with the Cubans. There have 
been millions of Americans down there on vacation. We have loved 


the Cubans and they have loved us, and there has been no intelligent | 


or reasonable doubt about that. From the earliest days we have been 
closely associated with each other in a true friendship. That is all 
destroyed, deliberately. It is a dangerous thing. 

I want you to know that I know something about missile operations. 
There is no doubt that the Russians will establish IRBM missile pads 
in Cuba. Why wouldn’t they with a thermonuclear warhead on a 
1,500-mile TIRBM? If they put ICBM’s in there there is no point 
where they can’t drop down your vest pocket. Even with IRBM’s 
and the Russians have them like you have hot dogs, IRBM’s 1,500 
miles, they have been operational for at least 3 years. 

There isn’t an American base in Western Europe, and now includ- 


ing North Africa, that the Reds haven’t zeroed with IRBM’s, every 
one. 
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Up until last year they couldn’t zero Cadiz at the bottom of Spain. 
They didn’t have the range. They were only about 1,100, and couldn’t 
reach Nouasseur Air Force Base, down to Wheelus Air Force Base 
in Libya, but they can now. They have been zeroed for 2 years at 
1,100 and now they are at 1,500 miles. 

People were saying 2 years ago, the Russians don’t have IRBM’s. 
The Russians have an IRBM. What our very foolish people meant 
was the Russians don’t have our IRBM’s, 1,500 miles. Two years ago 
when we had nothing they were operational at 1,100 miles. That 
was all the need they had. 

That was their only mission. They had theirs. When you hear 
the statement made that the Russians didn’t have IRBM’s 2 years 
ago, the Americans were thinking about the American IRBM of 
1,500 miles, which the Russians didn’t have need for. 

Mr. Fasce.ty. Don’t you agree that a natural part of the strategy 
would be to drive any of the free world off any base that it now has 
in any other country and/or outflank it ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr: Fascetu. This is the next obvious move. 

Mr. Fioop. Your own Air Force is falling back on the motheaten 
concept of “fortress America.” I can see going across the head of 
American Air Force generals right now the “Fortress of America” 
concept. The Air Force—what has happened to the wild blue yonder ? 
The dy boys are going 250 feet under concrete with ICBM’s. This is 
the “Fortress America” concept. They will be zeroed on. There 
won't be a base, a hard or semihard base of IRBM’s that the Russians 
don’t zero. Only now we are beginning to talk about mobility of our 
Minuteman with trucks and railroad tracks. I have Intelligence re- 
ports here. I will show you a whole operation of mobile IRBM’s and 
ICBM’s for the last 2 yearsin Rusisa. We are just talking about them. 

Mr, Fasceiy. We are hardening. 

Mr. Fioop. You are hardening. You will be good and dead if you 
harden. The harder you are, the deader you will be. That is a de- 
fense operation. 

Mr. Fouron. As a Navy man, could I thank you for the boost for 
the Polaris? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. I introduced the Polaris amendment, as you know. 
But you are getting at the end of the line on Polaris too. We have 
got about enough Polaris. You can overplay that scene a little bit. 
There is a great deal of this balanced force concept for quite some 
time. Polaris—no weapon is that good, Mr. Fulton. No weapon. 

Mr. Futron. Thank you. 

Mr. Fioop. It will be a great weapon. It will be the greatest in the 
world. They will catch up with you and they will just balance you 
out. The sad thing about that is that they are now operational with 
snorkel submarines and they have ballistic missiles that they can 
launch with submarines off both your coasts now and clobber you. 
They do not have the Polaris. They have air breathers. They are 
ballistic and they can be launched in the air from the deck of sub- 
marines. We know they have them and they have plenty of them, 
much like our Regulus I and EI. 
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Mr. Futon. What do you recommend for change of U.S. policy 
toward Cuba? 

Mr. Fioop. There are a couple of things. First of all, we must re- 
establish our position. That is what we have not done. I would like 
the adoption of these resolutions. 

First, we must make it clear the President of the United States, the 
Congress—first of all, the Congress of the United States, because that 
is where we are, but the Congress of the United States should adopt 
any one or all of these resolutions, or one of your own, which in the 
most ringing possible terms declares and reaffirms and reenunciates 
beyond the realm of intelligent or reasonable doubt that the United 
States of America is the leading nation in the world today and there 
is only one thing for a leader to do, a leader must lead or quit. 

Hand in the uniform and get out, or lead. Put uporshut up. And 
say so in the most purple language you can construct. We are the 
mouth of the people; the representatives of this Nation, and call upon 
the Executive, no matter what party he is in—I couldn’t care less— 
to say the same thing, to say the same thing with all the might and 
majesty that that forum will dictate. 

A lot of people like to hear that. A lot of people in this country are 
waiting to hear it; a lot of people all over the world would be tickled 
with joy to hear it. I believe that the resolution I have on the Monroe 
Doctrine, and my friend from Florida has one, members of this com- 
mittee have others, along the same general lines—I have no pride of 
authorship. This is no sacred cow—this resolution. It is the prin- 
ciple. It is the idea of the Constitution of the United States, the most 
wonderful doctrine to the pen of man; it is sufficiently elastic today 
to cover the situations in 1960 and will be to the end of time, a docu- 
ment written so long ago. 

The Monroe Doctrine can be made and is intended to be just as 
elastic. Certainly when you are confronted with the attack by an 
enemy whose method is subversion, infiltration, and all the other 
techniques and operations of international communism, then certainly 
the Monroe Doctrine is meant to cover that kind of an attack upon 
hemispheric solidarity just as much as it was by amphibious troops 
landing on some seacoast or naval bombardment by enemy fleets in 
the days of Monroe. 

Identify your enemy, what are his weapons, and that is the Monroe 
Doctrine. But you must make the Monroe Doctrine say so in the 
same kind of clarity that the Constitution of the United States and 
the original document said so and back it = I would reactivate the 
famous special service squadron of the U.S. Navy. I would base it 
in Panama, and it would roam the Caribbean and south Atlantic 
waters. I would make it responsible in its command to the Chief of 
Naval Operations of the U.S. Navy. I would make it responsible 
directly to Burke and his successors that command. I would show 
the flag: 

Mr. Futon. Chief of Naval Operations? 

Mr. Froop. Chief—CNO. I would show the flag all over the Carib- 
bean with it being based upon Panama. The extension of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine concept—I could go on for an hour as to what it should 
do and what it could do, should say and be done. The same with 
the enunciation of principles. 
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licy These are very practical and very basic things to do. I think the 
State Department people down there are biting their nails. They are 
wes scared to death. They panic on this Cuban thing. They don’t know 
Likes what todo. They know how bad it is. Everything I have ever said 
they know in spades and more. They won’t do anything and they 
the won’t say anything because they haven’t the faintest idea what to say 
that or what to do and they are all sitting down there hoping, they think 
Seat they have a little gas on their stomach and if they take a deep breath it 
the will go away. It “ain’t” going to go away. They are afraid. They 
ates are powerless and hopeless right this minute, right this minute about 
ited Cuba. They know how bad it is. They know how bad it is. I come 
hetd La to this tragedy again of not telling the people what the prob- 
em is. 
Aad Do you know the average man in the street in Pittsburgh or Wilkes- 
s the Barre doesn’t have the faintest idea of what we are talking about here 
1poHt today. No. You go back to your chamber of commerce or I go 
agg | back to the rotary club and make a speech like this and they will say: 
all “Flood is drinking again,” when they walk out of the hotel. These 
are the leading businessmen and professional men. This is the back- 
yare | bone of America. These are our people in these towns throughout 
“kleq | thecountry. They know nothing about this. ; 
meld Mr. Futton. May I say this: You are more interesting than 430 
onl people debating on the floor at this time. You are certainly that. 
de of Mr. Fioop. You understand this is merely my way of saying things. 
prin- Mr. Futton. Tam complimenting you sincerely, . 
canta Mr. Froop. I am not facetious. My heart is broken. I don’t know 
today | what to do, I know how bad this is and I know a lot of our friends 
Aceul here do, but the Nation, the people, do not know and the Government 
has no intention of telling them about this. I can guess why. But at 
ist as | least they are not going to do it. ; 
oy eal T am going on “like Tennyson’s brook” here, Mr. Chairman. There 
oh er | *re other people who want to say things. I don’t know if you want 
tainly to ask me questions. I know how you think. There is no sense in 
upon belaboring this any more, I have been running off here 2 hours now. 
roops What shall I do, shut up and go away? 
ota we Mr. Sevpen. We appreciate very much your statement, Mr. Flood, 
I personally, and I am certain, all the members of this committee, are 
ronroe | concerned over what is going on in Cuba and in the Caribbean area. 
n the | Ltrust that the hearing we are having today and the additional hear- 
15 and | mgs we expect to continue next week will focus the attention of the 
‘te the | American people on this critical problem, 
raat it Mr. Fioop. I know you know about this. I call your attention to 
antic | the article appearing in U.S. News & World Report entitled “Com- 
rief of | Munists Take Over 90 Miles from U.S.” I would suggest that you 
nsible | Consider placing this in your record of this hearing if you wish, 
1 show Mr. Seven. Without objection it will be included. 
(The article referred to follows :) 
C b [U.S. News & World Report, June 20, 1960] 
. aos CoMMUNISTS TAKE OveR 90 Mites From U.S. 
should Communists now have taken full control in Cuba—an island located strategi- 
e with § cally only 90 miles from the United States. 








The Communist takeover—long discounted by the U.S. State Department—is 
beginning now to be recognized and admitted. 
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A dictatorship of the proletariat is firmly fixed. This dictatorship looks to 
Soviet Russia and to Communist China for political guidance and for support. 

All opposition to the Communist dictatorship, where it rises, is suppressed, 
Secret police spy on the people, spreading fear. Thousands of political prisoners 
crowd jails. 

The last of Cuba’s independent newspapers have been taken over or sup- 
pressed. The Government controls all broadcasting. It now is a crime to make 
any statement unfavorable to communism or to the Government. 

Private property, more than $300 million worth of it American owned, 
has been seized by the Government without. tangible compensation. Large 
amounts of property remain to be seized. 

Only one political party, the popular Socialist (Communist) Party, is per- 
mitted to exist. 

Visitors from Moscow.—lIt is against this background that Nikita Khrushchev, 
Soviet dictator, has agreed to visit Cuba. Anastas Mikoyan, Soviet No. 2 man, 
already has visited the island to do business. Both the Soviet Union and Czecho- 
slovakia are opening large embassies in Havana. A mutual defense treaty is 
being mentioned. 

Cuba’s rulers intend soon to recognize Communist China. They plan to ask 
Chou En-lai, Red China's Premier, to visit the island. Chinese Communists are 
increasingly active in Cuba. 

The communization of Cuba is being pushed in all fields. 

The New York Times, which has been friendly to the Castro government, 
reported in a dispatch from Havana dated June 6: 

“* * * The Castro regime is bending every effort to capture the minds of youth. 

“The pattern of training is similar to that used by many totalitarian govern- 
ments. It includes indoctrination in schools, on radio and television, and in the 
press; military training from 7 years of age; a hate campaign, this time directed 
against the United States; the organization of work brigades of boys from 14 to 
18; and meetings and fiestas, all with a political purpose. 

“The Government feels that once the youth of Cuba is indoctrinated with 
hatred toward the United States, the relations between the two countries will be 
permanently damaged.” 

The Associated Press, in a dispatch from New York City dated June 7, said: 

“Three exiled Cuban newspaper publishers declared today that the Fidel 
Castro government is a puppet regime of the Soviet Union. * * * The three pub- 
lishers, now living in the United States, all expressed agreement when asked if 
they considered the Castro regime a puppet of the Soviet Union.” 

The AP, in an article from Caracas, Venezuela, dated June 7, said: 

“Enthusiastic demonstrations greeted Dorticés [Cuban President Osvaldo Dor- 
ticds] last night on his arrival at Maiquetia Airport from Lima, Peru, and in the 
working-class sections of Caracas.” 

Dorticés has been on a tour of six Latin-American nations, selling anti-Ameri- 
canism to workers, students, and peasants. 

Hemispheric base-——Use of Cuba as the base for Communist operations in the 
Western Hemisphere is beginning to be recognized by the U.S. Government as of 
great and growing importance to the Soviet Union. 

Communists earlier had gained control in two countries of this hemisphere— 
Guatemala and British Guiana. The British Government in 1953 threw out a 
Communist administration in British Guiana. In 1954, a revolution in Guate 
mala drove out the pro-Communist regime. Communists are looking for a come 
back in British Guiana once independence is given to that British outpost. 

The Soviet base in Cuba is described as of vastly greater importance than 
earlier bases. 

Here, on the doorstep of the United States, is an island country 780 miles long, 
offering potentials for military operations as well as for propaganda offensives 
directed at a whole continent. 

Military possibilities, related to Communist purposes, are no longer being 
discounted. 

The U.S. naval base at Guantanamo Bay, important to defense of the Carib- 
bean area in time of war, is being harassed. Its removal is an objective of the 
Communist rulers of Cuba. 

The Panama Canal already is in the line of political fire. There, too, Com- 
munists are active from their base in Cuba. Cubans staged an abortive invasion 
of Panama in 1959. Political means are expected to be employed from now on to 
try to force the United States to give up rights in this vital area. 
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In Cuba itself, Soviet “geologists” are making a complete survey of the island. 

Important U.S. military officials believe that these, “geologists” are studying 
possibilities for submarine and missile bases in this strategic area—up, against 
the so-called soft underbelly of the United States. Officials are convinced that 
as of the present Soviet submarines are not being supplied from Cuba, although 
they are operating in.Cuban waters. 

In recent months, Cuba’s Communist government, already heavily armed, has 
invested up to $100 million more in new weapons. 

Invasion strategy.—Haiti, only 45 miles away, lives in constant fear of in- 
vasion. The Government of Guatemala charges that the Cuban Government is 
training forces that will try to put Communists back in power in that country. 
Reliable sources report that Cuba is training troops in the Sierra Maestra for 
a landing in the Dominican Republic. 

The plan is said to be this: Before the end of 1960, an internal uprising or 
military coup will be staged against Generalissimo: Rafael Trujillo. When this 
happens, Castro will announce that the help of Cuba has been asked, and will 
move in on the Dominican Republic to establish a Communist government. 

Cuba alone, U.S. officials realize, is not the final objective of the Kremlin. 

It is through Cuba that the Soviet Union expects to create trouble and to out- 
flank the United States in the Western Hemisphere. Soviet Russia, highly sensi- 
tive to United States bases on its own periphery, is greatly interested in finding a 
way to show the United States what it feels like to have a potentially hostile 
military base next door. 

fhe financiers.—How much money the Seviet Union and Communist China 
are prepared to invest in their Cuban satellite remains a question. 

To date, Russia has accomplished her objectives at no cost. Instead, the Soviet 
Union has saved some money by purchasing a substantial amount of Cuban sugar 
at below the world price. Russia then sold this sugar to her people at a profit. 

Castro’s Communist government is paying the Soviet Union and Red China a 
high price for the technicians, “geologists,” and others who are moving in to re- 
make Cuba into a Socialist state. 

Means to finance the communization of Cuba actually are being provided on a 
large scale by the United States. 

U.S. consumers in 1960 will contribute $128 million to Cuba as a subsidized 
price for sugar. That total may rise to $140 million through diversion of un- 
filled portions of sugar quotas to Cuba. In addition, American companies have 
contributed goods and services amounting to between $100 and $150 million for 
which they have not been paid. 

In 1 year, official observers point out, the United States is putting up about a 
quarter of a billion dollars to finance a regime that is openly hostile. 

On top of that, the Communists in Cuba have confiscated more than 300 million 
dollars’ worth of American property. An additional 500 million dollars’ worth 
of American property is in danger of being taken over. The fiction of payment 
is created by offering some American “bonds” of the National Institute of 
Agrarian Reform in amounts far less than the real value of the properties. 
Bankers describe these bonds as having little value. 

Communists are pictured in Havana as enjoying the spectacle of the United 
States financing a Communist revolution while under violent attack by the Com- 
munist rulers it is helping. 

The-U.S. Congress has balked at a recommendation from President Eisenhower 
that he be given authority to reduce the subsidy to Cuba: 

Resources from the United States are helping a government that is actively 
engaged in promoting the success of Communist movements throughout Latin 
America. 

Agitation targets.—In the field of agitation and subversion, Cuban agents are 
highly active. Labor unions, student groups, journalists, professors, landless 
peasants, and nationalist movements of all kinds are primary objectives of Com- 
munist penetration from Havana. 

In Venezuela, Cuba’s leaders are striving to gain hold of the powerful Oil 
Workers Union. Labor unions of Cuba have been taken over.by the Govern- 
ment. Their leadership is in Communist hands, The Reds have had some success 
in breaking the influence of more conservative labor organizations in a number 
of South American countries. Chile, in the same way as Venezuela, is.a major 
target for Communist penetration of unions. 

All through Latin America, Cuban embassies are centers of Communist activy- 
ity. American officials describe these embassies as areas of infection from which 
Communist doctrine and activity are spread. 
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In private conversations, officials show growing concern. One pointed out that 
Chile s big Communist Party is now 100 percent for Castro. Said the defense 
chief of another Latin-American country: “Castro is sending agents all over 
South America. He is backed, and presumably financed, by Russia. He’s 
being taken as a serious threat.” 

The Federation of University Students of the University of Havana is active 
among student groups in many Latin-American countries. Students, in turn, 
are leaders in the attacks upon the United States and in supporting Communist 
causes. Financing of this activity that had come almost entirely from the 
Soviet Union now is supplemented by support from Cuba. 

In the field of propaganda, Cuba’s activity is even more intense. 

Attacks upon the United States and glowing accounts of the socialization of 
Cuba are beamed by powerful radio stations out-of Havana to listeners through- 
out South and Central America. These stations are Government operated. 
Their No. 1 product is anti-American propaganda. 

A Cuban news service, Prensa Latina—staffed largely by Communists—is 
furnished free to newspapers of Latin America. This is a full-fledged press 
service, costly to produce and transmit. Part of the bill is picked up by the 
Castro government in Cuba and, it is understood, part by Moscow. 

Cuban officials are constantly on the move in the hemisphere. Their atten- 
tion is directed not at the governments of Latin-American countries increasingly 
hostile to the Cuban revolution, but to disgruntled groups within nations where 
political stability is rare. 

The “land reform.’—Socialization of Cuba itself is proceeding at a rapid rate. 

Basically, Cuba is an agricultural country. Its socialization is being carried 
out under INRA, the National Institute of Agrarian Reform. INRA has become 
a superstate. It holds more than 4 million acres of land, about half of it taken 
from American owners and the other half from Cubans. It holds feed mills, 
packing plants, the entire fishing industry, many factories, about 600,000 cattle. 
INRA has seized or established more than 2,000 rural stores, now called stores 
of the people. 

Plans eall for INRA to take over all privately owned sugar mills, including 
American ones. The agency already holds about a fourth of the country’s mills. 
INRA’s plans also call for creation of a Government-owned iron and steel com- 
plex, with plants to be supplied by the Soviet Union. 

At first the talk was of “land reform.” Peasants were to be given the land 
of big landowners, many from the United States. This idea drew widespread 
support from commentators in the United States. 

Actually, INRA is creating giant cooperative farms along Soviet lines. Instead 
of owning land, most peasants are ending up as wage earners, in the same or a 
less-desirable state than before the theft of what had been privately owned land. 

INRA’s executive director, Antonio Nufiez Jiménez, on a recent trip to Mos- 
cow, arranged for Soviet experts in large numbers to carry forward his pro- 
gram, now in a disorganized state. 

Under socialism, as brought to Cuba by Castro and his Communist aids, the 
people are not faring too well. The loyalty of the peasants and of many 
workers, however, is being held by promises of many good things to come. 

Pay of workers, in fact, has been reduced by “voluntary contributions” to 
revolutionary activity. Inflation is beginning now to eat into standards of 
living as wages are controlled and prices’ move higher. Goods of many kinds 
are beginning to run short. Replacement of these goods is more difficult as 
American suppliers begin to balk at making gifts of their products. 

In the middle class and among some groups of wage earners, including con 
struction workers, there is growing dissatisfaction and alarm. Here, methods 
taught by the Soviet Union are applied to keep people in line. 

Brimming jails—Spies and informers are on every side. Writers in cafés 
and bars, barbers, beauty-shop operators, store clerks, taxi drivers, bellhops, 
and servants report any criticism of the regime to intelligence agents. Children 
in the juvenile patrols—which the Government organized to replace Boy and 
Girl Scouts—are instructed to inform on their parents and neighbors. 

Arrest swiftly follows these denunciations. Cuban prisons are jammed with 
political prisoners. The largest prison on the Isle of Pines, holds about 5,000, 
with 2 prisoners in cells intended for 1. Food is bad, sanitary facilities worse. 
Reading is prohibited. Common criminals are given better treatment than 
political prisoners. 

Communist techniques are applied in all fields to try to socialize Cuba. 
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There are growing doubts whether a Communist Cuba can be made to work. 
These doubts would increase further, some officials believe, if the United States 
should decide not to subsidize the venture into communism taking place next 
door. It now is doubted that American businessmen will continue to supply 
goods to Cuba without certainty of payment. 

The question being raised is whether Soviet Russia, guiding Cuba to com- 
munism, will come forward with the volume of aid that would be required 
to prevent an outbreak of violence among the people. American officials say 


that the Soviet Union never has been noted for making outright grants of aid on 
a large scale. 


Russia obviously is playing for bigger stakes than Cuba. Through a com- 
munized Cuba, the Soviet rulers are described as aiming to penetrate and to get 
a firm foothold in the larger nations of South America. Once they are in the 
Americas on a firm footing, trouble confronting the United States could be 


immense. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to have that back then if I may. 

Mr. Chairman, I have before me brochures known as “Latin Ameri- 
can Events.” I have collected two of these—three of them, as a mat- 
ter of fact. One is captioned “Khrushchev and Chou En-lai in 
Havana.” The second is captioned “America in Danger.” And the 
third is “Stop the Sugar Coating of Castro.” 

I would like to include the first page only of each one of these three 
documents and ask that they be returned to me when you have finished 
with those. You will find them sweeping broadly over this. I also 
would like to include, not that these things that I am including are 
any more significant than others you have seen, but I just happen to 
have them, an article from the New York Times. This is significant. 
This is from the New York Times dated “Havana, June 9.” 

Mr. Fuuron. Who was the article written by ? 

Mr. Fioop. That is the point. It is written by Tad Szule who was 
there during the great Batista-Castro days. You know the history 
of the New York Times vis-a-vis the revolution. Here is an interest- 
ing analysis of the technical, commercial, and government missions 
from all the Red nations who are now in Cuba and operating. It is 
significant, of course. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sevven. Mr. Fascell, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Fascetz. I have a whole lot of them, but I will limit myself. 
It has been said by some that since Mr. K. came to the United States 
what is wrong with him going to Cuba? 

Mr. Fioop. Nothing; Cuba is a sovereign nation. You have rec- 
ognized them as a sovereign power. You have an ambassador there. 
They have one coming and going in through here. I can’t tell what 
business they came on in the last 3 months. They lost the Ambassador 
to Canada yesterday. Cuban ambassadors are hard to keep lately. 

Mr. Fasceti. Do you see any relationship between Mr. K. going to 
Cuba and the Preaident’s visit to Japan being canceled ? 

Mr. Fioop. No. The Tokyo thing came to a head as a result of the 
debacle at Paris. 

as Fascetut. You don’t think K’s visit to Cuba is also part of the 
plan? 

Mr. Fioop. I think Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to Cuba has been dis- 
cussed and talked about since the time that Mikoyan went to Havana. 


It is not a part of a particular thing but part of the whole show and 
Chou En-lai—— 
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Mr. Fascert. Don’t you agree there is relationship in the eyes of 
the world between the fact that the President of the United States 
cannot go to Japan but Mr. K. can go to Cuba? 

Mr. Foon. I haven’t thought of it that way. It is impressive. 

Mr. Fascexu. Don’t you assume this would be a major mouthing of 
the Communist propaganda? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. As I said to Mr. Chiperfield, I never thought he 
and I would see the day when the President of the United States of 
America was not wanted in two of the great national capitals of the 
world. 

Mr. Fascext. Can you envision the Cuban Government because of 
internal difficulties canceling the visit of Mr. K? 

Mr. Fioop. No; I- might talk about this business of internal prob- 
lems, . There again is where our State Department has made ghastly 
errors of judgment. When Castro first took over and started throwing 
his weight around, the first point was, “Well, this will be all right. 
This can’t go on long. Give him enough rope and he will hang him- 
self,”—blah, blah, blah, and, “There will be a revolution by Sunday 
and that will take eare of Castro.” That was their attitude. 

You wouldn’t believe it. They just didn’t know what happened. 
Well, they made a mistake on that. The next thing was, “Well, we 
were a little wrong on that. There is not going to be any revolution 
down there this week. He is stronger than we thought. . This is what 
we willdo. We will have this Organization of American States set up 
a police force. In case Cuba gets out of control, in case the Reds get 
in, in case it gets bad, then we will have a police force within the con- 
fines and the jurisdiction of the declaration of Caracas or the OAS 
and that will handle the whole problem, whatever the problem is, not 
only in Cuba, but any place else.” 

Of course, the sad commentary upon the police force is that none 
of the policemen would be Americans, North Americans from the 
United States of America. We were to have no troops or no forces 
or nothing in the police force. The only great power, the only effec- 
tive executive who could execute these orders or commands, the United 
States of America was not to be a participant in the police force. . That 
was the State Department’s second way of handling this problem. 

Well, obviously that fell of its own weight. They don’t want to 
talk about either of those two, so now you hear little rumbles going 
around, this is the third step, this will really do it—economic blockade. 
There is something clever. There is a. brandnew_idea. Some long- 
haired, flat-heeled joker down there came up with an economic block- 
ade. An economic blockade has never worked any place in the history 
of the world. Never. Napoleon couldn’t do it against England, Mr. 
Fascell. You can’t do it. But, that is: the way they are going to 
handle this problem. 

You mark my words, the coup de grace is going to be administered 
against this rascal by an economic blockade. Won't that be ducky ? 

Mr. Fascety. One final question: If the Monroe Doctrine is ex- 
tended to include the entrance of communism by any means into the 
Western Hemisphere so that the United States could react unilater- 
ally, how do you rationalize the use of action directly or indirectly by 
the United States as not being intervention in the local affairs of a 
Latin American country ? 
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Mr. Fioop. You can’t have this both ways. 

Mr. Fascexy. In other words, although there is a hemispheric treaty 
which deals with this problem, we would have to rationalize our posi- 
tion by saying that our action under the extended Monroe Doctrine 
would not be interference in the local affairs of a sovereign govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Fioop. The word “rationalize” is yours. There is no doubt 
whatsoever under 

Mr. Fasceti. You don’t have to justify it. 

Mr. F oop. Its justification would be that in any such situation any 
one or more of the high contracting parties to the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance—they are all signatories to that 
treaty. That is the basis upon which you operate. They have so de- 
clared this themselves. Cuba has declared its intention of removing 
itself from this. 

Have you heard that ? 

Mr. Fasceti. They did. Castro just announced 

Mr. Frioop. That is what he said. It actually hasn’t happened. 
That is what he said. 

Mr. Fascett. What difference does it make ? 

Mr. Froop. I agree. That is it. “* * * may, in the exercise of 
individual or collective self-defense”—this is the classical and tradi- 
tional language of nations. O. Henry didn’t write this—‘and in 
accordance with the declarations and principles of above stated”— 
these declarations have been declared, these principles have been de- 
clared by all the nations signatory to the treaty. This is a fait 
accompli. This isn’t something you have to create and do. This is 
done. We move from there. This is the next step. “Take steps to 
forestall or combat intervention, domination, control, and colonization 
in whatever form, by the subversive forces known as international 
communism and its agencies in the Western Hemisphere.” This is the 
principle of hemispheric solidarity, hemispheric Setisine: It is con- 
sistent within the articles of the United Nations. Regional hemi- 
spheric solidarity and defense is not inconsistent with the United Na- 
tions, and I wouldn’t want it to be, 

Mr. Fascetu. One other question: Do you think that it would be ex- 
tremely helpful in this situation if the Latin American countries, 
realizing and recognizing the problem of communistic infiltration, 
would make at least, if not the first declaration of intent, at least a 
simultaneous declaration of intent ? 

Mr. Fioop. This would have no value unless it was done that way. 
I said to Mr. Chiperfield that the first reaction of the Central and 
South American countries with Cuba—Latin American nations, as 
you know—was friendly, and a little pride and emotion—these are a 
proud, emotional people. I love Latins, as you know. They are my 
favorite peoples in the world. 

These are the Irish of the hemisphere. I know the breed. They 
are wonderful. I love them and I understand them. That being the 
case, we must do it the way you say. Their reaction toward Castro 
was a little bit of pride: “One of our boys made it”—and the big 
Yankee up north stubbed his toe a little bit. That is all human, That 
is perfect ty natural. More power to them. 

Mr. Fascetu. Sporting. 
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Mr. Froop. Certainly. It is all right, but now the pendulum has 
swung the other way. Now they know what happened; they know 
what is going on in Cuba, They are the next target. Cuba is a 
dagger pointed at every Latin American capital, and they know it. 

They know that the Chinese are there and the Russians and the 
Czechs and the Germans, They know that. They know they are next. 
Now, they are beginning to criticize us for not doing this. They are 
under the gun. They expect us to stop this. I don’t blame them. I 
don’t blame them. 

Mr. Fasceiu. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Currerrrecp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, I want 
to thank you for a most interesting and informative statement. As I 
have indicated to you, I am very much interested in this entire subject, 

I was former chairman of the Subcommittee on Inter-American Af- 
fairs and as ranking minority member I am ex officio member of this 
committee. I want to continue my interest in the entire matter. This 
subject of the Monroe Doctrine isn’t new. I have been around here 
a long time too, Mr. Flood. 

We considered the Monroe Doctrine when I first came down to 
Congress in 1939 and we had a resolution then and we reiterated the 
policy under the Monroe Doctrine. If necessary, we can do it again. 
That is the reason I want to have these hearings considered and bring 
this whole problem out of the committee. 

You made a distinction, and I think a proper one about the peo- 

le of South and Central America and some of their governments. 
One of the difficulties we are confronted with is that there is that 
difference. You have met the Latins. They are friendly to us, ex- 
cept for these communistic elements and some of the government 
heads. But how are we going to handle the sugar quota? How 
would you handle it? 

Mr. Fioop. I intend to support the President. 

Mr. CutrerFrecp. We don’t particularly want to punish the Cuban 
people, but we have a situation that 

Mr. Fioop. You asked me a question. My answer is that I will 
support the President’s right to exercise discretion. I would go fur- 
ther, but if that is what he wants, and since constitutionally—you see, 
Mr. Chiperfield, enunciating what we are doing here is important and 
a condition precedent to anything, but without a strong virile declara- 
tion unequivocally by the Executive in support of what we do with 
this resolution, it is only half the load. It must be done by the boss. 
If he wants discretion on this sugar thing, I am for giving it to them. 
I would go further. 

Mr. Cutrerrretp. I agree. I want to support the President’s posi- 
tion. I hope I have an opportunity to do it. 

Mr. Fascetx. Is there an amendment going to be offered to the 1- 
year extension ? 

Mr. Froop. I don’t know. 

Mr. CureerFiecp. Thank you very much. That is all. 

Mr. Froop. I just want to say that I am getting a little sick and 
tired of this business about only the Cuban people. I am also in- 
terested in the American people on this sugar quota and giving the 
President a weapon in this extremely hazardous situation. ‘This busi- 
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ness of withholding from the President’s hand this weapon because it 
might offend—it might be contrary to the best interest of the Cuban 
people is beside the point. 

It will be in the best interest of the American people. 

Mr. CurrerFrecp. I agree. 

Mr. Setpen. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuron. Mr. Flood’s concern may be helped by good heaven 
because on the Court of International Justice Ricardo Alfaro of 
Panama is 79 years of age. So there is some chance he will either 
retire or heaven will take care of the situation. 

Mr. Fioop. That seems to be the problem all over the lot here. That 
is what worries me. We had good judgment when we made the 
motto of this country, “In God we trust.” It is very handy for the 
people who forget that “God helps those who help themselves.” 

Mr. Futton. I want to compliment you on your patriotism. These 
facts should be brought out firmly because it should be called to the 
attention of the American democracy. 

I am glad you put the change of policy on the basis of patriotism 
rather than political expediency, because I think that is where the 
situation rests with all of us. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean it rests on the basis of patriotism, not on the 
basis of political expediency. 

Mr. Futon. Yes, and you have made a good statement. I would 
agree with you thoroughly that recent events in Cuba constitute a 
serious situation that the policy of the United States should be re- 
examined and especially by the House Foreign Affairs Committee at 
this time. We must realize the situation has changed in Cuba, 

Should there be a new policy as between the countries of this hemis- 
phere that there cannot be an armed invasion or an implementation of 
revolution or civil strife from one country to another through sub- 
version or through armed force. The question is, should Cuba or 
another country be open to use that particular country as the base 
and then operate against other nations, or within other countries of 
this hemisphere either through armed expeditionary forces or sub- 
versive and disruptive methods. 

Mr. Frioop. Mr. Fulton, the point I made earlier—the first point I 
made was that we have gone beyond the idea of Latin American revo- 
lutions. That is not the problem any more. 

It is now a question of an international atheistic, communistic con- 
spiracy. Our trouble here is that I am afraid that the responsible 
people at the State Department who are honest in this thing—not 
those whose patriotism I distrust, those who are tinged with commu- 
nism or as fellow travelers or these leftist tendencies that are still 
there, and I believe they are there, I am not talking about them, but 
I worry about the good fellows down there that unfortunately are 
trying to handle Chou En-lai and Khrushchev; they are trying to 
analyze this situation in South America and Cuba on the theory that 
these people must be analyzed through the philosophy of western 
Christian morality. ; 

Of course, that is not the case. This is a condition of amorality as 
they should know. This is not any more emotional Latin representa- 
tives having a weekend revolution. 

Mr. Furron. The question then comes, should there be a corollary 
to the approach of the Monroe Doctrine that would say that within 
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the various countries of the Western Hemisphere there should be 
mutual agreement against armed aggression and to. forbid, external 
pressures against the peace and security of the people of another 
country by subversive methods. 

Mr. Fuoop. My answer is “Yes.” There is no longer this business 
of one Latin American dictator taking over the province of another 
Latin American dictator like they have been doing for 400 years. 
This is a planned, deliberate, international conspiracy. It is going 
to move from Havana with the tentacles going out into every Latin 
American country. It is moving from one country to another pro- 
gressively. But it is spawned by the devil who is going to be in 
Havana. This is going out, this poison will move from border to 
border. It will spread all over, this disease. My answer to your ques- 
tion is “Yes.” 

Mr. Futron. You agree it would almost be necessary to have the 
Monroe Doctrine enlarged because one country is used as a base and 
then the operations are from there within the Western Hemisphere. 
So that it is really a requirement of more than the Monroe Doctrine 
principles. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. It is more than the Monroe Doctrine in 
the sense that you make it. To me this is a foreign ideology infiltrat- 
ing the nations of the Western Hemisphere. Hence it is the Monroe 
Doctrine concept of resisting a foreign enemy. 

Mr. Fvunron. You use the Monroe Doctrine as a base for a change 
of U.S. policy in our Hemisphere. I would go further than the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and add this policy as a necessary corollary for the pro- 
tection of the individual countries and peoples in North and South 
America from armed attack and subversion by any outside power in 
Europe, Asia, or Africa, and also defend each country against armed 
attack, or outside pressures and subversion against the peace and 
security, by any other country of this hemisphere. 

Mr. F roop. All right. 

Mr. Fuuron. U.S. policy has been changing toward Latin America, 
and I believe we in both parties have awakened to the necessity that 
this is endangering the United States when these peoples are our near 
neighbors, we are in the same hemisphere and actually they are our 
best customers. The ae American area for foreign trade is the best 
customer area our U.S. businesses have. So that not only on an ideo- 
logical basis, but also on the trade basis we should look alive. 

Mr. Froop. I think first of national defense. As Churchill de- 
scribed the Balkans as the soft underbelly of Europe, certainly Latin 
America is the soft underbelly of the continental United States. 

Mr. Furron. May I sympathize with you for being persona non 
grata, because in 1954 I had the distinct recollection, very unpleasant, 
when I was at the Rio Economic Conference, I had recommended 
personally a billion dollar extra loan for economic development of 
Latin America on Marshall plan principles. 

Mr. Fioop. I remember that. 

Mr. Furron. I recommended expansion of programs under the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, setting up under the Organization of. American 
States, a billion dollar bank to handle and finance development and 
currency transactions, and likewise that the United States should move 
niteanely on a Marshall plan and point 4 basis to help Latin America 
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with competent technical assistance to modernize their basie economies, 
agriculture, roads, railroads, public health, ete. And then promptly 
and publicly my invitation for Thanksgiving dinner at the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Brazil was officially revoked, as well as my advisers’, and 
nobody ever did anything about it. 

I was formally told not to come because my recommendation was 
not in line with the official U.S. policy. I am glad to see the U.S. 
policy has changed and these recommended programs are now in 
operation. 


Mr. Fioop. The curtain is up on this one. This is the end of 


the line. 


Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Flood, let me thank you again for your appearance 
before the subcommittee this morning. 


Our next witness is our colleague from Florida, Mr. Charles E. Ben- 
nett. I hope you will take as much time as you need. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Bennetr. Thank you and the subcommittee for allowing me to 


appear here. I have given my statement to the reporter. 1 would 
like to put it in the record. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Bennett follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. BENNETT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Chairman, I thank you and your committee very much for allowing me to 
testify here in support of House Joint Resolution 539. I introduced this measure 
on January 6 of this year as a result of my having been deeply impressed with 
the article of Dr. Samuel F. Bemis of Yale University in the December 28, 1959, 
edition of U.S. News & World Report. 

My resolution based upon his recommendations is before you. Briefly, it pro- 
vides that in the case of a sudden emergency one or more of the contracting 
parties to the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance would be justified 
in the exercise of individual or collective self-defense under article 51 of the 
charter of the United Nations in taking steps to forestall intervention, domina- 
tion, control, and colonization by international communism in the New World. 
In case of such defensive measures there would be a report to the Inter-American 
Organ of Consultation, to the end that an emergency committee after the manner 
provided by the 1940 Convention of Havana would be set up for the provisional 
administration of the state defended, pending its restoration to a government 
by the people. 

On February 10 the Department of State reported unfavorably on this measure, 
asserting that the United States should not act unilaterally and concluding 
as follows: 

“The Department is of course very much aware of the nature and seriousness 
of the Communist problem and of the danger it poses for the security and 
progress for the American hemisphere. It will continue its contant efforts to 
meet this problem on a broad front through appropriate and timely policies 
and measures.” 

In a February 24 letter to me the State Department said that an emergency 
meeting of consultation of ministers of foreign affairs can be called under article 
39 of the Organization of American States Charter at the request of any member 
state and with the approval of a majority of the Council to consider any prob- 
lems “of an urgent nature and of common interest.” The Department’s letter 
said: “This provision of the charter as well as those of the Rio treaty bearing 
on the convocation of the Organ of Consultation, in our view, provides the bases 
upon which constructive multilateral action can be taken.” The Department of 
State letter further said that urgent consideration is being given to ways to 
meet the ever present danger posed by Communist intervention in this hemi- 
sphere. 
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The Rio treaty which I have referred to is the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance (1947). It is the principle vehicle for security in the hemi- 
sphere, although the charter of the OAS provides for considering problems of a 
urgent nature and of a common interest. A two-thirds vote of the parties to 
the treaty is required under the Rio treaty and also under the OAS Charter, 
except in procedural matters. The argument can be made that article 2, para- 
graph 4 of the United Nations Charter when read in conjunction with other 
provisions of the United Nations Charter, imposes an obligation not to use force 
except in defense against armed attack or pursuant to resolutions of a com- 
petent organ of the U.N. (the Security Council or the General Assembly). The 
State Department wrote me on March 11, 1960, as follows: 

“In the event of a situation that might endanger the peace of the Americans, 
the United States has open to it various possibilities. For example, the Organ 
of Consultation may recommend measures, short of the use of force, to be taken 
by parties to the Rio treaty. Such recommendations have been made and acted 
on in a number of cases. If measures which we propose should fail to receive the 
requisite majority in the Organ of Consultation or if in our opinion such measures 
proved in practice to be inadequate to deal with a situation, the United States 
would be at liberty to bring the matter up in the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil or General Assembly. In the Assembly there is no veto, and prompt effec- 
tive action could be taken under the uniting for peace resolution. 

“The ultimate capacity of the inter-American machinery to deal with the 
‘domination or control’ of an American state by international communism was 
not proved by the Guatemalan episode, since the movement led by Castillo Armas, 
and other factors, produced a change in the Communist-penetrated Government of 
Guatemala in June 1954 prior to the culmination of action which was being 
prepared in the Organization of American States. In this connection, it may be 
well to recall, however, that, at the time of the Castillo Armas revolution, the 
United States and nine other American republics had requested convocation of 
the Organ of Consultation under articles 6 and 11 of the Rio treaty, that the 
Council of the Organization of American States had convoked such a meeting, 
and that the decision not to hold this meeting was made only after it became 
clear that the international Communist penetration of the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment had been counteracted. Furthermore, the U.S. Government had prepared 
for presentation to the meeting of foreign ministers and had circulated a thor- 
oughly documented record of the degree and nature of international Communist 
penetration of the Guatemalan Government, and had taken numerous other steps 
to prepare for effective action at that meeting. The Conference documentation 
of the full record of the international Communist activity in and influence over 
the then Government of Guatemala, together with the full prior consultation 
with other American governments, had accomplished much to overcome the ex- 
treme reluctance of many other governments to join in action regarding what 
many people and even a few governments as late as June 1954 still regarded as 
essentially a dispute between the United States and Guatemala over respect for 
property rights of U.S. citizens and companies in Guatemala. Certainly a well 
proved and documented ‘case’ and similar prior consultation would be an indis- 
pensable part of the preparation for any Organization of American States action 
regarding a situation of the kind referred to in the question. 

“The United States has undertaken obligations in the Charter of the United 
Nations, in the Rio treaty, and in the Charter of the OAS to follow specified 
procedures for dealing with situations that might endanger peace. The United 
States has an established policy of respecting these obligations in dealing with 
problems affecting hemispheric security. We think it is in our national interest 
to continue this course. Indeed, any other course would have seriously injurious 
effects upon our country and its standing and influence throughout the hemisphere 
and the world. Moreover, experience has confirmed the soundness of the policy 
described above. We cannot, of course, expect to be free of international situa- 
tions, even in this hemisphere, which are genuinely disturbing. However, the 
manner of dealing with such situations not only has a direct relationship to the 
solution of the immediate problem, but has repercussions of immense importance 
within this hemisphere, and throughout the world. When such situations arise, 

the wisest and most effective course, in our judgment, is to pursue procedures 
in the international organization which have been created by common agreement 
to deal with them. This may not, in every case, produce immediately the re- 
sults which we desire, but in the long run we think that such a course comports 
best with the interests of the United States.” In a letter to me from the State 
Department dated May 17, 1960, they wrote me: 
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“The Department is not of the opinion that the American Republics will re- 
main inactive in the fact of a serious threat to their security. As indicated 
particularly in paragraphs 1 and 4 of my letter of March 11, as well as in an 
earlier letter of January 28, there are various procedures within the OAS for 
bringing to bear upon an American government acting in a manner contrary to 
its obligations the collective impact of OAS opinion, and recommendations of 
collective measures to be taken by the parties to the Rio treaty may be made by 
the Orgau of Consultation. 

“The procedures of the United States Security Council, or if action in that 
body is blocked by the use of the veto, those of the United Nations General As- 
sembly in accordance with the uniting for peace resolution, provide for the mak- 
ing of appropriate recommendations for collective measures to deal with cases 
where there appears to be a threat to the peace. These procedures are available 
for use in the event measures agreed upon by the OAS are for one reason or an- 
other deemed inadequate. 

“It is the Department’s view, therefore, that ways and means can and will be 
found within the framework of procedures available as well as the obligations of 
the OAS and U.N. Charters to counteract threats to the peace and security of 
the American States. A prerequisite to the consideration of such a problem 
within the OAS must be the effective presentation of the evidence of the case in 
a manner which will convince the governments and people of the other American 
Republics of the full nature and scope of the danger confronting them. Once 
this general, conviction has been achieved, it is our view that the other American 
governments could and would pursue those collective steps which may be neces- 
sary to eliminate the threat.” 

In a letter to me from Dr. Bemis on April 18, 1960, he wrote: 

“Article 8 of the later Rio treaty of 1947, stipulates one of the measures which 
the Organ of Consultation (of the Organization of American States) may agree 
on (by a two-thirds majority—article 17) to be ‘the use of force.’ 

“It is difficult for me to believe that the American Republics are thus bound 
to stand by while a tyrannical European system imposes colonization or other 
control on an American Republic by threat, by subversion, or force (to use Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's words). To believe this would accept a fact or situation in 
which a European system could build a base of power and a fourth front at our 
doorstep, which together with the three other fronts (East, North, and West) 
which we have to defend might be sufficient to overwhelm us when the moment 
came for the enemy to push the button for actual armed attack. If an American 
Republic or any other member of the U.N. should have to stand by as threats of 
force are built up to lethal proportions, then the threatened state itself might 
cease to exist. Self-defense is a basic right of every nation.” 

Then on June 11, 1960, Dr. Bemis wrote me again, taking issue with any in- 
terpretation of our treaties which would rule out self-defense in the present 
situation. He said: 

‘““ * * * This interpretation of the Rio treaty is an extremely anemic one, rul- 
ing out self-defense against a Communist takeover of a state in the New World, 
ruling out self-defense even when invoked by a two-thirds majority of the Amer- 
ican Republics according to their collective treaty. It is inconceivable to me that 
we have bound our hands against using force in self-defense under such circum-- 
stances, even if the force were the last resort invoked by the United States alone. 

“We have to face the blunt fact that Communists are taking over Cuba today, 
and that nothing but the use of force under the Rio treaty, or in last resort by 
one of the parties alone to the Rio treaty, can stop such a Communist takeover. 
And a Communist takeover in Cuba will lead to a Communist takeover in one 
country after another. It will result in a fourth front, perhaps a fatal fourth 
front, for the United States in the cold war.” 

The Senate is now considering a treaty which would acknowledge Russia as 
a proper nation to express an interest in Western Hemisphere matters, this 
being the Antarctic treaty. The June 16, 1960, Washington Post had an article 
stating that Russia is now claiming she discovered Antarctica in 1820. I hope 
that the Senate will reject the treaty because to approve it would be to acknowl- 
edge that Russia has some right to be consulted about matters in the Western 
Hemisphere and I think that its claims are pure fiction. 

Cuba is today a Russian satellite ruled by an Eastern European dictator, 
Khrushchev, and his advisers. His empire has no legitimate claim in the 
Western Hemisphere. But his control over Cuba may not yet be so secure 
that the people of Cuba have lost their last chance to regain their Government 
by and for themselves. We should take deliberate and immediate steps to assist 
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our friends, the people of Cuba, to get free elections for themselves so they may 
overthrow Russian control. If necessary, this should be unilaterally done. 

A good first step would be to enact House Joint Resolution 539. This should 
be but one of many steps which we should take immediately, such as steps 
leading to economic sanctions, cutting off foreign aid and sugar subsidies, and 
all other measures that can be taken to prevent our assistance from under- 
girding and financing that Russian Government in their efforts against the wel- 
fare of the Cuban people. Some of these steps should be done only after we 
warn in advance that this is to be done; and the main objective should be to 
secure free elections in Cuba whereby foreign imperialism can be thrown off. 

I am not suggesting that these unilateral actions should necessarily precede 
efforts for multilateral efforts, but I am suggesting that our independent actions 
should not necessarily await the results of lengthy and protracted procedures of 
a multilateral nature. Our Nation still has the right to defend itself, and this 
right should not be hampered or destroyed by procedural matters. The passage 
of House Joint Resolution 539 would be a warning to Khrushchev to lay his 
hands off Cuba; and we should take at least this step immediately. 

Our failure to act in a forthright and vigorous manner in the Cuban situation 
is an open invitation for a rapid buildup of Communist triumphs in the New 
World. It is a situation similar to when we let down Nationalist China when 
it still held its mainland territories. Another perfect parallel is when we adver- 
tised to the world that we were not going to defend South Korea, which resulted 
in the Red invasion of South Korea and the death, blood, and tears of the 
Korean war. I regret to say our lack of action now has allowed the Cuban 
situation to go so far that it may be too late even today. 

The correspondence I have quoted from the State Department is replete with 
concern but devoid of action. I think if the executive branch will not act in 
this crisis, Congress must do so with every power it possesses. Our security is 
more endangered by the Russian colonialism in Cuba than by any single thing 
that has happened in the last decade. I hope your committee will promptly 
report out House Joint Resolution 539 as a minimum first effort in this emer- 
gent situation. Perhaps by Congress taking this action the executive will be 
spurred on to take strong initiative before time runs out, if it has not already 
run out. 


Mr. Bennett. There is one thing I would like to read because I 
think one of the things that your committee is very interested in do- 


ing is arriving at some concrete steps we might have. 

House Joint Resolution 539 is a resolution introduced on January 6, 
1960, after having been inspired to do so after having read the article 
by Dr. Samuel F. Bemis in the U.S. News & World Report. 

This resolution is short and I want to read it. [Reading:] 


Regarding the right of self-defense of the parties to the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance in forestalling intervention, domination, control, and 
colonization by international communism in the New World. 

Whereas the intervention of international communism directly or indirectly 
in an American republic would constitute a fact or situation threatening the 
sovereignty and political independence of the states of the entire New World; 
and 

Whereas the American continents, by the free and independent position which 
they have assumed and maintained, have long since ceased to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European power or powers; and 

Whereas the intervention of international communism, directly or indirectly, 
or however disguised, in any American state, would be in effect such a coloniza- 
tion by a non-American power or powers, and would violate the sovereignty and 
political independence of an American state; and 

Whereas such a fact or situation extended to any portions of this hemisphere 
would be dangerous to the peace and safety of the United States and the American 
continents ; and 

Whereas in the rapidly developing contingencies of the atomic age there might 
not be time to assemble a meeting of the Inter-American Organ of Consultation 
to provide for joint action to repel the danger : Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That if such a fact or situation should present 
a sudden emergency, then any one or more of the high contracting parties to the 
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Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance would be justified, in the exer- 
cise of individual or collective self-defense under Article 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, in taking steps to forestall intervention, domination, control, 
and colonization by international communism in the New World. 

In case of such defensive measures having been taken by the defending state 
or states, it or they should report to the Inter-American Organ of Consultation, 
to the end that an emergency committee, after the manner provided by the Con- 
vention of Havana of 1940, be set up for the provisional administration of the 
state thus defended, pending its restoration to a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people. 


After introducing this resolution, Mr. Chairman, I carried on a 
rather active correspondence with the State Department and with Dr. 
Bemis with regard to the underlying matters concerning the purposes 
of this resolution. 

Without trespassing in great detail on you here, I am submitting 
this statement containing what I thought would be proper to put into 
the record, from the State Department and Dr. Bemis on his subject. 

There is a point I would like to make, and I do this with consider- 
able care because Dr. Bemis thinks it may be even unwise to make this 
mublie. 

Without reading the State Department’s letters in full I would like 
to quote from a letter from Dr. Bemis which indirectly answers some 
of the things raised by the State Department: 


Article 8 of the later Rio treaty of 1947 stipulates one of the measures which 
the Organ of Consultation (of the Organization of American States) may agree 
on (by a two-thirds majority—article 17) to be “the use of force.” 

It is difficult for me to believe that the American Republics are thus bound to 
stand by while a tyrannical European system imposes colonization or other con- 
trol on an American Republic by threat, by subversion, or force (to use Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s words.) To believe this would accept a fact or situation in 
which a European system could build a base of power and a fourth front at our 
doorstep, which together with the three other fronts (East, North, and West) 
which we have to defend might be sufficient to overwhelm us when the moment 
came for the enemy to push the button for actual armed attack. If an American 
Republic or any other member of the U.N. should have to stand by as threats 
of force are built up to lethal proportions, then the threatened state itself might 
cease to exist. Self-defense is a basic right of every nation. 


He said in another letter to me: 


* * * This interpretation of the Rio treaty is an extremely anemic one, ruling 
out self-defense against a Communist takeover of a state in the New World, 
ruling out self-defense even when invoked by a two-thirds majority of the Amer- 
ican Republics according to their collective treaty. It is inconceivable to me 
that we have bound our hands against using force in self-defense, under such 
circumstances, even if the force were the last resort invoked by the United 
States alone. 

We have to face the blunt fact that Communists are taking over Cuba today, 
and that nothing but the use of force under the Rio treaty, or in last resort 
by one of the parties alone to the Rio treaty, can stop such a Communist take- 
over. And a Communist takeover in Cuba will lead to a Communist takeover 
in one country after another. It will result in a fourth front, perhaps a fatal 
fourth front, for the United States in the cold war. 


That is the end of the quotation from the letters from Dr. Bemis. 

I will submit the entire material to you, if you desire to have it, 
and most of it is in the prepared statement I have. 

There is a page or two I want to read, and then I will make a few 
concluding remarks off the cuff. 

The Senate is now considering a treaty which would acknowledge 
Russia as a proper nation to express an interest in Western Hemis- 
phere matters, this being the Antartica treaty. 

58039—60—5 
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The June 16, 1960, Washington Post had an article stating that 
Russia is now claiming she discovered Antarctica in 1820. I hope 
that the Senate will reject the treaty because to approve it would be 
to acknowledge that Russia has some right to be consulted about 
matters in the Western Hemisphere and I think that its claims are 
pure fiction. 

I have submitted a statement to the Senate on this matter. 

Cuba is today a Russian satellite ruled by an Eastern European 
dictator, Khiudheney, and his advisers. His empire has no legitimate 
claim in the Western Hemisphere. But his control over Cuba may 
not yet be so secure that the people of Cuba have lost their last chance 
to regain their Government by and for themselves. 

We should take deliberate and immediate steps to assist our friends, 
the people of Cuba, to get free elections for themselves so that they 
may overthrow Russian control. If necessary, this should be uni- 
laterally done. 

A good first step would be to enact House Joint Resolution 539. 
This should be but one of many steps which we should take immedi- 
ately, such as steps leading to economic sanctions, cutting off foreign 
aid and sugar subsidies and all other measures that can be taken 
to prevent our assistance from undergirding and financing the Rus- 
sian Government in their efforts against the welfare of the Cuban 
people. Some of these steps should be done only after we warn in 
advance that this is to be done; and the main objective should be to 
secure free elections in Cuba whereby foreign imperialism can be 
thrown off. 

I am not suggesting that these unilateral actions should necessarily 

recede efforts for multilateral efforts, but I am suggesting that our 
independent actions should not necessarily await the results of 
lengthy and protracted procedures of a multilateral nature. Our 
Nation still has the right to defend itself and this right should not 
be hampered or destroyed by procedural matters. The passage of 
House Joint Resolution 539 would be a warning to Khrushchev to 
lay his hands off Cuba; and we should take at least this step 
immediately. 

Our failure to act in a forthright and vigorous manner in the Cuban 
situation is an open invitation for a rapid buildup of Communist tri- 
umphs in the New World. It is a situation similar to when we let 
down Nationalist China when it still held its mainland territories. 

Another perfect parallel is when we advertised to the world that we 
were not going to defend South Korea, which resulted in the Red in- 
vasion of South Korea and the death, blood, and tears of the Korean 
war. I regret to say our lack of action now has allowed the Cuban 
situation to go so far that it may be too late even today. 

The correspondence I have quoted from the State Department is 
replete with concern, but devoid of action. I think if the executive 
branch will not act in this crisis, Congress must do so with every 
power it posseses. Our security is more endangered by the Russian 
colonialism in Cuba than by any single thing that has happened in 
last decade. I hope your committee will promptly report out House 
Joint Resolution 539 as a minimum first effort in this emergent sit- 
uation. Perhaps by Congress taking this action the Executive will be 
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ae on to take strong initiative before time runs out, if it has not 
already run out. 

I mentioned before that it is my opinion the State Department is 
taking a completely untenable position with regard to Latin American 
affairs. I do not myself wish to put upon the record what I think 
their position to be. I think this is a dangerous one and I think that 
your committee ought to look into it, and perhaps in an executive ses- 
sion. This should be explored deeply. 

It is in my opinion a perfectly sound thing for a country to defend 
itself against the end of its existence. I think that is exactly what we 
are facing today in international affairs, and particularly because of 
this thing which has happened in Cuba. It is the most distressing 
thing I have seen happen, I think, in my lifetime. 

This is perhaps another thing which is almost equally distressing, 
though, and I would like to point it out to you as I conclude my testi- 
mony. I don’t often appear before committees of Congress. I have 
never appeared unless I have a very deep conviction upon something. 

The last election I had was about 10 years ago when shortly after 
that I came before this committee, and this was the last time I ap- 
peared before the Foreign Affairs Committee before this time. 

At that time I had come fresh from my constituents. I think I 
was responsive to the things they desired. They felt that America 
was not leading, as Mr. Flood has so eloquently said: “Leaders must 
lead.” Weare not leading. 

The sad thing is that 10 years ago we weren’t leading and we are 
not leading today. If anything, perhaps, we are a little worse off. 

At that time the purpose of my testimony was to urge that our 
country give deep concern and active work toward assuming the ini- 
tiative with regard to ideological problems throughout the world. 

I urged that there would be, as Dante Fascell and I were discuss- 
ing a moment ago on the floor of the House, although I didn’t refer 
to the fact that I was here 10 years ago, I urged that there would be, 
in my opinion, probably millions of young Americans, and perhaps 
some older ones, who would love to volunteer for our country to serve 
overseas in a volunteer basis or substantially a volunteer basis to carry 
the story of America, its desire for freedom and opportunity for all 
mankind, the wonderful, inspirational, ideological content which is 
America. 

I introduced a bill at that time, over 10 years ago, to provide for the 
establishment of a university at Washington, D.C., to give the content 
of specially equipped people this information about America, the 
way it could be carried out in all branches of our Government. 

More recently my colleague from Florida, Sid Herlong, has taken 
the leadership in something along this line. And it has been improved 
from the thing which I originally envisaged. I think his idea 
probably sprang from his own constituents rather than the bill I 
introduced. 

He has been working very hard for a university which would be 
almost entirely directed in the field of carrying a broad and instill ‘ng 
into American hearts here, through people working for and by the 
Government, in an effort to give the inspirational content of Ameri- 
canism abroad and here in a way which might help us to challenge 
the minds of people. 
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The sad thing about this is that—when I realize it was over 10 
years ago, over a decade ago that I made these remarks, and I felt so 
keenly about it then, and I felt my constituents had sent me here to 
do something like that—that I could say the same thing with no 
progress made or no apparent progress made. 

As a matter of fact, as far as our national position is concerned, 
I think as far as our Executive is concerned, there is a more diffident, 
tremulous, disturbed, apologetic appearance presented now than ever 
before in my lifetime. 

As again it has been said, to be a leader you must lead. If we get 
ourselves all entangled in the interpretation of the commas and semi- 
colons and periods of treaties, how foolish this is when none of these 
treaties prohibit forthright action by yourself. How silly it is to 
debate these things when time is running out. 

Since the Executive won’t take the initiative in the matter, I think 
Congress must take the initiative in the matter. I wish I had the 
eloquence or the ability or in some way I could express myself in a 
more effective manner in this measure which seems to me to be so 
very important not only to the continuation of America but of free- 
dom throughout all the world. Because I think the shadows of a 
Middle Age are falling upon us. I say “Middle Ages” not in the sense 
of the middle ages of fattening maturity. I am talking about the 
shadows of a period like the historical Middle Ages falling upon the 
world today. Tyrants are strong and vigorous and virile; while in 
a great nation like ours, citizens yearn, strain to do something impor- 
tant in their day, and are not given the leadership by government to 
find the way to be effective to prevent this thing which may wipe out 
themselves, their children and grandchildren, and may close the door 
for civilization for centuries to come. Thank you very much for 
allowing me to testify. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you very much, Congressman Bennett, for your 
fine statement. 

Mr. Fascell, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Fascexy. I would like to compliment my colleague and say that 
despite his own feelings on the subject he is eloquent. I know he 
speaks from a deep conviction and a long interest in this subject. I 
think, as a matter of fact, that probably on many facets we think a 
great deal alike about. this. 

Let me be sure that I understand your presentation today. No. 1: 
you assert since the President of the United States makes the foreign 
policy of the United States, represents our country and is the leader, 
that the first requirement is a strong statement of position by the 
President of the United States now, today. Am I correct? 

Mr. Bennett. That would be the best thing that could be done. 

Mr. Fascetu. At least, it is required. 

Mr. Bennerr. You may have to help him to act. We are part of 
the Government of the United States and we can’t escape our respon- 
sibility. I don’t want to condemn the President—— 

Mr. Fascetu. I didn’t take it in that sense at all. 

Mr. Bennett. I don’t mean to condemn in all things or in a major- 
ity of things. I think he will go down in history as one of the great 
Presidents. I don’t think he is taking the initiative that this hour 
demands. The demands of this hour are greater than the demands of 
any hour in the history of the world. 
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Who am I to condemn him for the way things are happening. I 
think since he has not taken the initiative so far we a him to 
take the initiative. 

Mr. Fasceti. The next thing, as I understand it, would be that you 
would have the mobilization of congressional opinion as a legislative 
body. While not having the power to make foreign policy, as such, 
it becomes essential in this time to make a stronger declaration of prin- 
ciple, is that right? 

Mr. Bennett... Correct. 

Mr. Fascety. Finally, the third thing would be the necessity for the 
President or the Congress, if that is possible, to mobilize the American 
people to face our difficulties realistically and to embark upon an af- 
firmative course of action? 

Mr. Bennett. Every once in a while, Dante, the people are way 
ahead of the government. I think the people are 15 years ahead of 
the government in this field. 

In other words, I think this Government at the present time is acting 
like the Government might have been expected to act 15 years ago. 

Things have changed. There are new facts. It is hard for old men 
to look at facts. We don’t want to look at them. They have changed. 
In the face of these new facts, with the foundation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, it should be interpreted in our day to be a vigorous thing 
which can at least protect the Western Hemisphere for us. 

Mr. Fascetxi. I want to corroborate the feelings which you have 
expressed about your constituents. I think we can translate this to 
the American people because I think I have certainly noticed the same 
feelings in my own constituency. 

I know that our colleague, Mr. Flood, is given to colorful language, 
which sometimes is misunderstood. He said that he had been making 
these speeches in his district for many years and the reaction was, 
“Well, old Flood has had another drink.” I don’t think he meant it 
just like that. 

I have made these same speeches, as you have, all over my district, 
and the reaction immediately by the people is: What can we do? Tell 
us! Give us some idea what can be done! We will do anything! 

The thought which is frustrating everybody is that no affirmative 
plan seems to have been pointed out. This is a great danger, to my 
way of thinking. 

Mr. Bennett. I don’t come here without bringing a crumb of some- 
thing to do. I think House Joint Resolution 539 is.a step. I would 
say, with a weak position on the part of the Executive, it is an awfully 
smal] step because unless the Executive is willing to back it up it 
doesn’t do much good. 

I think governments which have a tendency to drift have a tend- 
ency to get out of the way of rocks. If Congress would become a 
great bulwark of stone standing for what is right with regard to the 
Montroe Doctrine and our position in America first, I think we would 
find this administration reacting to that in a favorable way with re- 
gard to the security of our country. 

I may say that my major objective is that America must survive. 
It isa country which is shot through with the finest principles. Free- 
dom depends on America surviving. If we must do this by being a 
little stronger here and there, as long as we allow free elections—what 
is So heinous about having free elections? 
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There were remarks made a while ago, “Well, Cuba today is Castro.” 
How is Cuba Castro? Cuba is Castro today because of battles, not 
because of ballots. The Cuban people didn’t put Castro there. They 
may have been willing to stand up and fight him 

Mr. SELDEN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Serpen. Suppose there was a free election in Cuba and Mr. 
Castro was elected. 

Mr. Bennett. This, of course, would be a misfortune. I think we 
must do the best we can. We can’t always determine fate. 1 think 
there are many things you can do. I may say this is not a closed 
session. If it were an executive session, I could give you some more 
ideas along that line. If you want to make it one, I will. 

I don’t think there is any sense in exposing to everybody your cards, 
every card you might want to play. 

Mr. Fascett. I would certainly concur with that statement. Of 
course, it is clearly obvious that one can control the destinies of a 
political situation. That is what was done in Cuba. It might be too 
late now to seek to turn the control of the political destinies of Cuba. 
That is the problem. 

It might have been easy some time ago when it was first recognized. 
It is not too late. It is not too late in other countries, you see. 

oad Bennett. I am not convinced it is too late in Cuba to do some- 
thing. 

Mr. Fascetu. I didn’t say it was. 

Mr. Bennerr. I think the example of turning the tide in Cuba 
poe be a good example for the next century I think it can be 

one. 

As to the techniques to do it, I would prefer not to discuss that in 
an open session, although I don’t consider myself a great authority. 
After all, I have devoted my entire life to politics, and I think there 
would be techniques available to do it in an honorable manner. 

But I see no reason to put it in today’s paper. 

Mr. Fascett. The bearded students could cancel Mr. K’s trip. 

Mr. Seupen. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr Fuuton. We are glad to have you here. Might I ask you a 
question or two on the position that you have as against Mr. Flood’s. 
Mr. Flood had recommended strongly against economic sanctions and 
rather ridiculed them. 

I notice by your statement you are for them. 

Mr. Bennett. I am glad you asked me that because actually my 
reference to economic sanctions was as illustrative of the things that 
might be done rather than a concrete proposal for this immediate 
time. 

I even feel this way about the sugar quota. I think that the im- 
portant thing is that we let the world know that the United States 
of America is operating under the Monroe Doctrine, or under the 
1960 doctrine. I don’t think we have to necessarily go back in history 
to see what that man in a periwig said in the early part of the last 
cent 

Mr. Fascerz. We can make our own doctrine. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. We don’t have to be wedded to history that 
much. We only have to be wedded to virtue and propriety to do 
what is best for the ultimate good. 
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Mr. Fuuton. I would agree with you on a statement of a doctrine 
which might mean the extension of the Monroe Doctrine, which is 
much different than the speaking of unilateral or free action. 

The question then comes up: You have recommended unilateral ac- 
tion as distinguished from multilateral action. 

Under the Organization of American States, it takes two-thirds to 
use force and we might not have time to do it. Would you then do 
this outside the United Nations, and outside of the Organization of 
American States ? 

Mr. Bennett. Really you are getting to the heart of the thing that 
I didn’t want to say in this meeting, and that is, that I think—— 

Mr. Fuuron. This isin your statement. 

Mr. Bennett. If you will interrogate the State Department about 
some of these courses that you think are available, you may find they 
may not be available in the thinking of the State Department. 

This is one of the things that gives me grave concern. Because 
I think they are going to worry about picking up paper clips when 
there are bazookas aimed at our brains. 

Mr. Furron. You said that you didn’t want to wait for the delay 
in the Organization of American States, where the United States and 
all members are bound by fixed rules. If the United States doesn’t 
want to wait for the delay, the United States would have to take uni- 
lateral action. 

The question is, do you want the United States to go first to the 
United Nations, or does the United States take steps by itself through 
unilateral action ? 

Mr. Bennett. This resolution would allow you to do it yourself 
and then report, which I think is an awfully good way of doing it. 

I might say, as long as the State Department has its own present 
policy that is probably the only way it would get done. I think the 
State Department should immediately undertake the policy of starting 
toward the multilateral action. I think it should make it clear when 
it asks for that that it is also going to act unilaterally, if this is in 
the best interest. 

By the time this meeting is convened and they have studied all 
their supposed powers and all the little commas and semicolons, they 
may find out the whole think may be over by that time. I am for as- 
serting rights to unilateral action. I am for passing this resolution. 

I think multilateral action as envisioned by the State Department 
isafarce. It will be too late. 

Mr. Fuuton. The next question is this: President Roosevelt—whom 
I admired on much of his bipartisan foreign policy although I am a 
Republican, and I thought he was right on a good bit of it—had 
come up with the “good neighbor policy” for Latin America in our 
U.S. relations. It was a bipartisan policy and it has continued to 
this day. Your statements, however, would mean the end of the 
U.S. good neighbor policy. a 

Mr. Bennett. I think relationships among nations are very similar 
to relationships among people. To me, you don’t have to become a 
bad neighbor when you have agreed with your neighbor that if the 
garbage collection people spill garbage all over oat yard you will 
get out together and pick it UP» particularly if it has smallpox germs 
in it; and then you decide, well, my neighbors is, after all, vacationing 
in Miami. By the time I got him up here and we discussed the mat- 
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ter, me ybe everybody in the neighborhood would have smallpox. I go 
out and pick up the garbage and put it in the can and discuss it later. 

Mr. Fasceti. Not to mention doing something about the garbage- 
man. 

Mr. Futon. You would then provide for unilateral intervention 
by the United States in any Latin American country because it will 
set a precedent in Cuba? 

Mr. Bennett. We set the precedent a long time ago in the Monroe 
Doctrine. This is an expansion of the Monroe Doctrine; it is to meet 
a particular type of takeover. 

Mr. Futron. Mr. Flood had criticized the advisers of the President, 
centering that criticism chiefly on unnamed people in the State De- 
partment, 

He had thought the President had acted well, but on this particular 
case of Cuba that he was ill advised. You have not mentioned any- 
body in the State Department, but criticized the President directly 
as acting on his own. Are you right, or is Mr. Flood right? 

Mr. Bennett. I am glad you asked me to speak to that question. 
You help me to make a better presentation than I made. I would be 
the last one to criticize the great President we have had. I don’t 
think any man has greater responsibilities on his shoulders. I have 
sometimes thought there isn’t any human kind available to fill the re- 
sponsibilities of being President. I think he is going to be a great 
President. 

I made one sentence of criticism which really was, of course, off the 
cuff and was stronger than I really feel. I was really talking about 
the administration. I would like to make one observation here which 
has crept into my bones 

Mr. Futron. You are then moving over to Flood’s position ? 

Mr. Bennett. I really never was contrary to Mr. Flood. I used 
the President as the executive. I named him per se. 

I want to make an observation which may be helpful to you along 
this line. This is that one of the most distressing things to me about 
government, particularly in foreign affairs, is that we have a tendency 
to repeat the errors of the past, even past administrations which were 
contrary to the present administrations, by the process of having the 
same advisers. 

They have a tendency to select their facts and policies on the basis 
of past operation. It is human. We all have scar tissues over our 
mistakes. I am not saying anybody ought to be fired. I am saying 
we have a tendency to repeat previous mistakes and not look at things 
that we have done wrong—in fact, to continue the same erroneous 
policies in the future based upon the fact advisers have the same poli- 
cies and they don’t want to select facts that are contrary to their views. 

It doesn’t mean they are not loyal Americans at all. We are just 
dealing with human nature. 

Mr. Futron. Mr. Flood wondered whether these people setting U.S. 
policy toward Latin America were adequate Americans in their re- 
spective positions in the U.S. State Department. 

Mr. Bennett, I am not challenging that.. I am not challenging 
their integrity or their deyotion to America—not of any of these 
people. Certainly the last that I would challenge would be President 
Eisenhower, because in our day I don’t know of a greater American 
than President Eisenhower. 
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I don’t mean to run him down at all. My criticism was directed at 
the executive branch of the Government. In none of my criticism is 
there anything to say that they are anything but good Americans. I 
think this is mostly the result of bureaucracy, which is a disease. I 
don’t know when we will get the antivirus to take care of bureaucracy. 
But bureaucracy isn’t a thing that people set out to have. 

It is a condition that people get over a period of years. Nobody 
wants to be a bureaucrat. The truth of the matter is we need virile 
leadership. 

I will say this one final thing. Dante and I discussed this on the 
floor just before we came up here. He said we are really testing today 
whether our form of government is sufficient for this crisis. I think it 
is. I think we are testing today whether our form of government has 
sufficient virility, has sufficient flexibility, has sufficient dynamic quali- 
ties to meet the situation promptly and vigorously when it needs to be 
met inour day. I am convinced it can have these qualities. 

I am convinced, unless somebody injects a lot of manhood and vigor 
into this situation, we may be doomed because of this. 

Mr. Fcuron. The question is on U.S. basic policy, because we on 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee are making policies that are 
general, covering situations that many times are to be cited later as 
precedents. 

What is the difference between your policy and the Eisenhower 
policy in the mid-East¢ For example, the Eisenhower policy in the 
mid-East says that when there is an overt ag ion across state 
boundary lines by an outside armed force—it doesn’t say what kind— 
then that will be a violation of the Eisenhower policy in the mid-East. 

The question comes with you on the Latin American policy: 
Should we wait for an overt action across the boundary lines, as we 
now do in the mid-East, or should we act on mere—what you would 
call subversion within the country. 

We must realize these subversive people who come into a particular 
country are often lawfully admitted to that sovereign state. That 
brings up: Why wouldn’t the United States act in Hungary? 

Mr. Bennett. I think we should have acted in Hungary. The fact 
that we made a mistake in the past is no reason why we should re- 
peat it today. Our case is much stronger in the Western Hemisphere 
than in Europe. 

Mr. Furron. The question I am coming up with has three degrees— 
I put Hungary, the mid-East, and then what you are talking about, 
unilateral action, which pretty much assumes that we know what is 
best for the hemisphere and any particular Latin American country. 

Mr. Bennett. I think if America can’t stand vigorously, unilater- 
ally, if necessary, for free elections in a neighbor only 90 miles away 
from us in 1960 upon the basis of the information we now have, not 
waiting for any additional overt act, that we are not justified in hav- 
ing the position of leadership we have today; and if this is to be 
repeated we are doomed. 

And, as a matter of fact, we may today be on the threshold of doom 
in making the decision today as to whether or not we are going to 
stand up and be counted. 

I think we should stand up and be counted. 
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Mr. Fuuron. That puts you into the intellectual concept that the 
British had, that they had a lifeline in the Suez, and so did France, 
and Israel] had a thorn in her side, which was the basis of unilateral 
action. 

They each really felt unilateral action by force was necessary to 
keep open a lifeline and for basic protection. 

Mr. Bennett. You are talking about the Suez? 

Mr. Fuuron. Yes. I am saying if that is your intellectual concept, 
do you then transpose that concept of France, Britain, and Israel 
acting on Suez to this hemisphere or should we, as Eisenhower did 
then, go to the United Nations with the question ? 

Mr. Bennert. Going to the United Nations with the question 
would be 100 percent more than we are doing now. When you in the 
depth of your knowledge—which is quite profound in the field of in- 
ternational affairs and which I admire greatly—draw upon analogies 
with which I am not sufficiently familiar to be a witness before this 
committee on the subject, I feel reluctant to say an opinion upon those 
analogies. 

I have said what I feel about America and about the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr. Furron. What I am really trying to get you to say is why not go 
first to the United Nations as we did in the Suez question when 
America intervened rather than first take this unilateral action you 
are speaking of, which doesn’t seem to have any limit even between 
force, economic sanction, or whatever ? 

Mr. Bennett. As I said before, I have to say what I feel, and I 
think this is a desperate period. In other words, I think, as the Presi- 
dent said, this is an age of peril. That is what he said once and I still 
believe him. It is an age of peril. It is much more perilous than 
when he said it. 

Mr. Futron. I am trying to change your mind for you. 

Mr. Bennett. I don’t think it could be changed in this matter. I 
yearn, as my constituents do, for a manly approach to this matter. I 
think a manly approach to this matter is to pass this resolution or 
something like this. I am not saying it can’t be perfected. If I were 
conducting the executive branch of the Government, I would go imme- 
diately to the United Nations as well. Asa matter of fact, from what 
the State Department says, I suspect that is a better way than the other 
hemispheric way because we are apparently less impeded in the United 
Nations than we are in an American hemisphere vehicle. There is no 
two-thirds vote requirement in the United Nations. 

Mr. Fascetxu. That is, if you can get the votes. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Futron. You would put your main premises on U.S. unilateral 
action in Latin America in your statement. I am glad to hear you say 
that. you would now also go multilateral action through the United 
Nations although you feel the Organization of American States might 
cause you delay. 

Mr. Bennett. I also read that in my prepared statement. I said I 
am not suggesting these unilateral actions should necessarily precede 
efforts for multilateral efforts, but I am suggesting that our inde- 
pendent action should not necessarily await the results of length 
and protracted procedures of multilateral nature. Our Nation still 
has a right to defend itself. 
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Mr. Serpen. Mr. Fascell, do you have any additional questions? 
Mr. Fascetz. A couple, Mr. Chairman. 

Charles, you will agree, will you not, that at least in the present 
administration that if a past decision is made it has a strong rela- 
tionship to a decision which you must face in the future because you 
then must decide are you going to follow the old eae or start 
anew one. That presents quite a problem, doesn’t it ! 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetn. Going back to the Suez crisis, for example, it is pos- 
sible to envision this kind of a difficulty: We had some allies who 
acted unilaterally. The United States took a very strong position 
against that and got them to withdraw, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Fascerx. The point I am making is, this earlier decision con- 
fronts us in the year 1960 on our action and world opinion regarding 
the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, I want to say something here. Maybe I am 
just being an animal or a basic human being, but you know that I, 
like many of you around here, served in frontline infantry combat in 
World War II. You know, and I know, that when you are fighting 
for your life, when you are not likely to come out at all, you don’t 
worry about all ‘these nice little rules. There are a lot of things I 
did in combat that I wouldn’t think about doing normally. I am not 
very proud of these matters, but I am at least alive and at least I 
had something to do with helping my country to survive. 

I think that we have before us an honorable course, a course which 
is called for by history. The fact that it is embarassing to the 
administration to say it might be one thing for the Suez and another 
for the Panama, one thing for Asia and another thing for the West- 
ern Hemisphere, has a bearing upon whether the administration can 
be sold on doing it, but you see, we are not the administration. You 
and I are acting in history to perform our little antlike functions. 
We should do whatever we can do. Whatever we think is good we 
should do. 

If other people don’t do it, that is history, That is fate. 

Mr. Fascetx. I understand your position clearly. There is no ob- 
security about your point. I don’t want there to be any about mine. 

Mr. Bennett. I am sure there is not. 

Mr. Fascetz. I am pointing out the fact that it might be almost 
impossible to get a different decision in 1960 than one that was made 
before. 

Mr. Bennett. I would say it is going to be almost impossible to 
bring out of the State Department anything vigorous in this field. 
That is why Con must act. Some people have said, “This is an 
intriguing thought. If we had followed the policy of Stalin and 
Roosevelt when they were acting together as cooperators for national 
peace, if we had continued the policy which I understand some people 
understood to be the situation at that time, that there were going to 
be realms of influences, this might have been somewhat forestalled.” 

I am not, saying that I particularly like this philosophy. But I 
would say.that I think probably it is preferable to what we have 
today. We don’t have to wary about that anyway because the West- 
ern Hemisphere has been traditionally an area for which America 
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expressed an interest in trying to protect people here from foreign 
aggression. This is a foreign aggression. This is not a grassroots 
movement by the people. It is not a free election. It is not a thing 
which the people brought on themselves. 

It was brought on by blood and direction from the Kremlin. It is 
here now by the virtue of the power of the Kremlin, and it is a for- 
eign intervention into Western affairs just as much as anything that 
ever happened. 

You don’t have to have an excuse to keep yourself from being 
killed. Our country is facing that today. That is what we must 
face up to. 


Mr. Fascetu. I want to assure the gentleman I am not looking for 
excuses to protect myself. 

. Bennett. I recognize that. You are perhaps the most coura- 
geous man in Congress. I have never met a more courageous man. 

Mr. Fuuron. I think you stated probably a broader area of ref- 
erence in making your remarks. Article 52 of the United Nations 
Charter, association in regional areas for mutual help and defense 
for the maintenance of international peace and security is not in any 
way a move that is a sphere of influence by any one nation. So that 
you really in your own statement can be for mutual self-defense and 
protection under United Nations provisions without getting into the 
sphere of influence argument. Section 52 does not bar or impair the 
inherent right of individual or collective self-defense if an armed 
attack occurs. 

I think your position is much stronger if you have a group of 
nations; let’s have it under the United Nations. Then if you think 
unilateral action is necessary for immediate self-protection, even 
under the United Nations Charter that right is granted. 

Mr. Bennett. I am glad you helped me clarify that, if there is 
anything wrong in the record. I never did favor the sphere of in- 
fluence situation. I just brought it up as an intriguing thought that 
has been kicked around sometimes these days. I am not for it because 
it assumes that two or three great nations of the world can carve up 
the globe and small nations have no right of sovereignty and the 
control of their own affairs. ' 

ree thing that has happened in Cuba is not control of their own 
affairs. 

Mr. Fuuron. Under the United Nations Charter, nothing in the 
charter shall in any way limit the right of a nation for inherent self- 
defense. 

Mr. Bennett. That is the whole point. It is self-defense or not. 
T think it is. 

Mr. Sexpen. Thank you very much, Mr. Bennett, for your fine 
statement. 

We have one other witness who would like to testify before we 
adjourn. ; 

fr. Fuuron. I compliment the gentleman on a very stimulating 
statement. 

Mr. Sevpen. Our next. witness is a member of the full committee, 
Mr. Bentley. Before he makes his statement I would like, if there is 
no objection, to include in the record the statement of Congressman 
Richard A. Poff of Virginia, who was unable to be here, and also the 
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statement of Congressman Craig Hosmer of California who came 
earlier but had to leave. 
Without objection, these will be included as part of the record. 


Sm statements of Hon. Craig Hosmer and Hon. Richard A. Poff 
follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Crate HOSMER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 








Mr. Chairman, my testimony is directed to House Joint Resolution 540 to 
forestall intervention, domination, control and colonization by international com- 
munism in the new world. This proposal has been unjustly criticized by some 
as aimed at adopting a policy of U.S. intervention in the affairs of our Latin 
American neighbors. It specifically does not do so and has been carefully drafted 
to avoid it. Rather, it provides an effective vehicle by which the American 
nations in advance can anticipate and agree amongst themselves on action to 
forestall that kind of intervention by Communist imperialism under its various 
disguises. It also provides a vehicle upon which an effective inter-American 
police force could be established to preserve the peace and safety of this hemis- 
phere. 

Threats by international communism to leap-frog the Atlantic and take over 
countries of the Western Hemisphere both by infiltration of existing governments 
and by seizing control of liberal revolutionary movements constitutes a clear and 
present danger. The joint resolution embodies a program of action to meet that 
danger. 

Simply stated, the joint resolution does the following: 

(1) Recognizes the vital danger to all American nations of a direct or in- 
direct intervention by international communism into any one of them. 

(2) Reaffirms the Monroe Doctrine’s warning to European nations to keep 
“hands-off” the two American continents. 

(3) Applies the Monroe Doctrine to international communism, whether oper- 
ating openly or under subversive disguise. 

(4) Labels any direct or indirect intervention by international communism 
anywhere in the new world as a danger to peace and security of all American 
States justifying immediate exercise of these nations’ inherent right of self- 
defense. 

(5) Authorizes immediate individual or collective self-defense action by the 
American nations to forestall subversive intervention by international com- 
munism anywhere in the Americas. 

(6) Provides for an inter-American administration of any American nation so 
rescued from international communism pending restoration of a government of 
the people, by the people and for the people. 

If the Communist efforts to control countries on the American continents are 
not thwarted, the United States will become subject to destructive sneak attack 
from Red missile bases almost within sight of our own southern cities. 

Communist regimes in the Carribean, Central or South America, or any of 
them,-would not alone imperil the United States and its American neighbors. 
By thus exposing the United States to attack from the south, the relative power 
of the free world and the Communist empire would be so drastically unbalanced 
that all Western nations and thus Western civilization itself could be over- 
whelmed and destroyed. 

Each year hundreds of Latin Americans receive revolutionary training in Mos- 
cow and are sent back to work ceaselessly to subvert their lawful governments 
and replace them with regimes dominated and controlled by the international 
Communist conspiracy. 

Their work is apparent today in Panama where our sovereignty over the vital 
canal is being harassed. The Cuban revolutionary movement daily evidences 
greater and greater subservience to agents of international communism. The 
cancer of communism in Latin America was exposed to world view in Peru where 
Vice President Nixon was mobbed and in Venezuela where he was stoned and 
spat upon. 

The manipulations of international communism in the new world approach 
closer and closer to obvious intervention upon our continents. 

For too long we, as a nation, have left the initiative to Communist enemies 
dedicated to our destruction. We have waited for their blows to fall, and then 
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only improvised some hasty action to fend them off, In this atomic age only a 
few microseconds of attack warning may be available to defenders. They are 
far too short for us any longer to tolerate the possibility of military surprise 
from missile bases south of our borders controlled by international communism. 

This nation must develop, enunciate and pursue forthright and effective policies 
within the inter-American peace structure that will actually keep international 
communism off the American continents. In asking for prompt congressional and 
prompt administration action on the doctrine of the joint resolution, I am seek- 
ing U.S. initiative and action to stop the Reds now, before it is too late. Unless 
we do so, we permit the stage to be set for a series of Red “back-door” take-overs 
that eventually could engulf not only the Americas, ourselves, but the entire 
free world as well. 

It is our duty to act now and to act decisively to forestall this threat. 

It is in our tradition of initiative to achieve and preserve freedom begun in 
1776 that we do so. 

It is possible for us so to act wholly within the framework of accepted inter- 
national law and principles. 

The joint resolution was carefully drafted with that duty, that tradition and 
that possibility in mind. It was conceived by Prof. Samuel F. Bemis, Yale Uni- 
versity, an outstanding historian and authority on diplomatic relations of the 
Americas. 

The joint resolution incorporates and extends to present facts and situations a 
long series of inter-American diplomatic policies and declarations from the Mon- 
roe Doctrine of 1823 onward. 

As did the Monroe Doctrine at its announcement, so today this new doctrine 
might well boldly symbolize the decisive leadership and firm determination by 
the United States that alone can forward President Eisenhower's magnificent 
crusade for “peace and friendship in freedom.” 

Rooted basically in the Monroe Doctrine declaring any attempt on the part of 
European powers to extend their systems to any portion of the Western Hemis- 
phere as dangerous to U.S. peace and safety, the joint resolution also draws on 
article 51 of the United Nations Charter recognizing the inherent right of na- 
tional self-defense, and upon inter-American treaties and diplomatic precedents. 

The joint resolution spells out clearly what has not been clear before; namely, 
that intervention in an American state by international communism is not a mere 
“internal” matter pertaining to the victim nation alone, and thus subject to the 
good-neighbor policy’s inhibition against interference by one American state in 
the internal affairs of another. The joint resolution recognizes and declares 
that in law as well as in fact such action constitutes a foreign intervention pro- 
hibited by the Monroe Doctrine. As such, it is clearly labeled by the joint resolu- 
tion as a threat to peace and security, and thus subject to counterintervention 
and restortation of a free government to the people, 

A corollary to the Monroe Doctrine was announced in 1859 by President Grant 
prohibiting transfer of any existing European New World colonies between them, 
lest such transfer upset the balance of power against the security of the United 
States. 

Implementation of this corollary by the American States when Hitler’s armies 
overran Europe furnishes precedent for a portion of the joint resolution. In 
1939 the American foreign ministers announced there would be no recognition 
of German claims to occupied countries’ New World colonies. In July 1940 Con- 
gress enacted a joint resolution carrying out the foreign ministers’ pronounce 
ment. Later in 1940 the foreign ministers met again, at Havana, and gave a 
mandate to any one or more of the American Republican on their own initiative 
to step in, act quickly, and forestall any attempted German takeovers. By con- 
vention they also provided for an inter-American committee to administer the 
rescued territory pending restoration of a free government. These “prompt 


action” and “provisional government” precedents are found in the joint reso- [ 


lution. 

Postwar, by 1947, the need became apparent for orderly procedures to meet 
certain new dangers to the sovereignty and political independence of American 
States. These dangers were (1) aggression from each other, or from outside 
the continent, which is not an armed attack ; and (2) any other fact or situation 
that might disturb the peace of the Americas. Based_on the self-defense provi- 
sions of article 51 of the United Nations Charter, appropriate procedures were 
adopted for consultation through the Organization of American States, to be fol- 
lowed by such action as might be decided upon by two-thirds agreement. 
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They were made part of the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 
signed at Rio de Janeiro in 1947, commonly known as the Rio pact. 

The joint resolution incorporates the Rio Pact’s acknowledgment that aggres- 
sion may exist even though it is not in the form of armed attack, and its acknow]l- 
edgment that ‘‘other facts or situations’ also may exist which are dangerous to 
American peace. 

The joint resolution also takes cognizance of the declaration of Washington, 
1951, and the declaration of Caracas, 1954, which characterize direct or indirect 
intervention of international communism in any American state as constituting 
colonization by a non-American power and thus a violation of ite sovereignty 
and political independence. 

However, the joint resolution rejects as inadequate to cope with present dan- 
gers the Rio pact’s cumbersome procedure of meeting, deciding, and ratifying a 
course of action by two-thirds of the foreign ministers of the American States. 
Delay in forestalling intervention by international commumsm might well be 
fatal. Realistically recognizing this, the joint resolution returns to the 1940 
Havana precedents for a legal basis for immediate forestalling action to be taken 
before, not after the fact. It also is this Havana precedent upon which I have 
based my request to the President to place the joint resolution’s doctrine before 
the Quito Conference in February. 

The foregoing review—from the Monree Doctrine onward—of 137. years of 
decisive and effective action by the American Republics to protect themselves 
from dangers from without presents a clear pattern of developing and extending 
basic policies to meet new and altered threats. It also presents a precedent, a 
basis in law and an inspiration for equally courageous and intelligent action 
today. To that end I seek U.S, action both by the Congress and by the President 
to implement the doctrine of the joint resolution. 


STATEMENT OF HONORABLE RICHARD H. Porr, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to express my views on a subject 
which I consider of paramount importance. 

I am growing increasingly alarmed by recent developments south of our border. 
It is now abundantly clear that Russia is focusing the lens of the international 
conspiracy upon Latin and South America. 

The pattern started developing several years ago when a shipment of arms 
from a Communist nation to the Communist forces in Guatemala: was inter- 
cepted. Then came the ill-fated Nixon trip when he was mobbed in Peru and 
spat upon in Venezuela... The uprisings in Panama which challenged America’s 
sovereignty over the vital canal connecting our eastern and western seaports, 
first thought to be mere manifestations of nationalism now appear to have been 
deliberately inspired and fomented by Communist sympathizers. Only recently, 
the Argentine Navy discovered what was doubtless a Russian submarine operat- 
ing illegally in their waters. 

In Cuba, where many high government posts are held by fellow travelers, 
America takes a propaganda tongue lashing every day and night; American 
assets are confiscated and American citizens are imprisoned on flimsy charges 
with prefabricated “evidence.” According to my information, hundreds of Latin 
Americans are receiving revolutionary training in Moscow. Rumors are flying 
about armed invasions of neighboring nations, and there is talk of the establish- 
ment of missile bases less than 90 miles from American soil. 

These are not isolated, unrelated incidents. They are recognizable parts of a 
malevolent pattern designed to expose America’s southern flank. This is a threat 
to our national security of major dimensions, one that cannot be dissipated by 
ignoring it. 

The bill I have introduced, House Joint Resolution 542, I believe would help to 
forestall further penetration of the Western hemisphere by the forces of inter- 
national communism. Essentially, it would reaffirm the principles of the old 
Monroe Doctrine. The “hands off” warning would apply not only to overt Com- 
munist aggression in the Americas but to subyersive aggression as well. _ It ad- 
vises Russia in unmistakable language that aggression against one of the Ameri- 
can nations would be considered a threat to the security of all. Specifically, in 
the event of a sudden emergency, any party to the Inter-American Treaty of 
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Reciprocal Assistance would be justified, either individually or in concert with 
other member nations, in resisting aggression by whatever steps may be neces- 
sary. My bill also provides a method whereby the affairs of any nation rescued 
from Communist aggression might be administered on a provisional basis by an 
inter-American organization, pending restoration of a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. 

Russia is in the process of measuring the size of America’s backbone. The 
biggest danger of war is the danger that Russia will miscalculate America’s 
determination to defend herself and her neighbors. If Congress, by the passage 
of this bill, would make this policy declaration to the world, Russia would have 
no excuse for miscalculation, and in the eyes of the world she would have to 
accept the blame for any war precipitated by her penetration of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Bentuey. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to appear here today and speak briefly in 
behalf of my resolution, House Concurrent Resolution 455, which is 
similar to House Joint Resolution 539. 

I understand the author of that has just appeared before you. Not 
only are the texts, I believe, similar, except for the fact that one is con- 
current and one is a joint resolution, but I also think in both cases 
the legislation was motivated by the same purpose, to wit, Professor 
Bemis’ article in the December 28, 1959, issue of U.S. News & World 
Report. 


May I inquire if Congressman Bennett has inserted the text of this 
article in the record ? 


Mr. Fascetyi. Congressman Flood did. Excuse me. No; that is not 
in the record. 


Mr. Bentirey. May I ask unanimous consent it be included in the 
record at this point? 

Mr. Sevpen. Yes. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


[U.S. News & World Report, Dec. 28, 1959] 
A Way To Stop THE Reps IN LATIN AMERICA 


By Samuel Flagg Bemis, Professor of Diplomatic History and Inter-American 
Relations, Yale University 


Prof. Arnold Toynbee—in a recent, 1958, brilliant study of “The Eve of War, 
1939”—has called attention to the fact that in 1940 no power was threatened on 
more than two fronts, east and west, while now, 1959, each of the two surviving 
power groups—United States of America and U.S.S.R.—is threatened on three 
fronts, east, west, and north, “a first-class revolution in international affairs 
* * * that is not easily grasped or taken into account.” 

Now suppose the United States should be threatened on all four fronts, in- 
cluding south as well as north, from the Caribbean, as well as the Arctic? In- 
stead of an expansive and friendly ally like Canada stretching for thousands of 
miles between us and Soviet jet, submarine, and missile bases, with a double line 
of distant early warning trips, we suddenly become exposed to such bases almost 
within sight of our southern coastal cities, and right athwart our naval com- 
munications from Atlantic to Pacific by the Panama Canal? Would this not tip 
the balance of power fatally against the United States in the present deadly crisis 
of power and politics which we call the cold war? 

Since 1934, the first line of our defense has shifted from Panama to Europe 
and Asia. In this geopolitical framework, the strategical paths over the Arctic 
regions have indeed become of more immediate significance than the Caribbean. 
It has even been argued by some strategists that, in the atomic age, the Panama 
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Canal is no longer a lifeline for the defense of this country; that we could well 
afford to have it neutralized under an international authority, so great is the 
danger that one atomic bomb could neutralize—i.e., paralyze—it by knocking it 
out, 

Scarcely anything, short of withdrawal of American forces from Europe and 
the Asiatic littoral, or the dissolution of NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion) or SEATO (Southeast Asia Treaty Organization) would please the Red 
imperialists more than the neutralization of the Panama Canal or the transfer 
of its control and defense to the Republic of Panama, like the Suez Canal to 
Egypt. It would split our present global strategy inte a two-ocean strategy and 
prevent the Panama Canal’s being used by the West as a substitute for a blocked 
Suez Canal, or to relieve the burden on our flagging railway system in case of war. 

The Communist conspiracy is on its toes today in Panama trying to dislodge 
the United States from control of this still-vital American lifeline. 

The United States should make it clear to the world that in the Panama Canal 
Zone it will continue to act as if it were sovereign, as, indeed, it has an explicit 
treaty right so to do, and to stick beyond any cavil to the military defenses of 
that waterway. 

“MORE THAN THE CANAL CAN BE LOST” 


Much more than the canal, and all that means to American defense, can be lost. 
If international communism is allowed to jump the Atlantic and set up a rule in 
a state of the New World, the way it recently tried to leapfrog over Turkey into 
Syria and Lebanon, it would mean not only effective neutralization of the 
hemispheric lifeline in a strategic sense; it would create an active fourth front 
for the defense of the United States. We simply cannot allow that to happen. 

Latin-American Communists schooled in Moscow have studied just how to set 
up their system in the Americas. They tried it once already in Guatemala, while 
the United States stood by with arms folded around the doctrine of noninterven- 
tion, awaiting the uncertain action of a conference of foreign ministers which, 
thanks only to the counterrevolution of Carlos Armas, never had to meet. 

When, finally, the diplomatic doctors did an: autopsy on the fallen Arbenz 
regime in Guatemala, they found the disease of international communism to be 
far more deep seated than they had suspected. In fact, it still lingers as a 
eancer in the body politic of honest liberalism, not only in Guatemala but in all 
the states of Central America and the Caribbean. It is festering now in Cuba, 
in Panama, in Venezuela where they spat on Vice President Nixon. The cancer 
is spreading. 

What is there, within the inter-American peace system—pledged as it is to 
the doctrine of nonintervention—to prevent such a disaster in the New World? 

Nonintervention is the keystone of the inter-American peace structure, put 
into place by the good neighbor policy. In numerous treaties since 1983—sub- 
ject of honorable denunciation by any of the parties on 1 year’s and, in some 
cases, 2 years’ notice—the American Republics have declared inadmissible the 
intervention of any one of them (1933, 1936) or group of them (1948) directly or 
indirectly or for whatever reason, within the internal affairs of another Ameri- 
ean state. 

There is, however, one outstanding exception to this sweeping pledge: It does 
not affect existing treaty obligations. For example, it would not affect the 
existing treaties of the United States with Panama or Nicaragua by which 
the United States guarantees the protection of the Panama Canal and the Nica- 
raguan canal site; it would not affect our treaty with Cuba giving us the naval 
base at Guantanamo; it would not affect the provisions of the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, of Rio de Janeiro, of 1947. 

The Rio Pact—the first regional alliance of the diplomatic revolution which 
now. binds the United States to defensive alliances today with some 46 countries 
of the globe—provides for joint intervention, if two-thirds of the American 
states shall, agree to assist in meeting an armed attack against an American 
state—the. group acting within the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defense recognized by article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations. The 
treaty also provides, article 6: 

“If the inviolability or the integrity of the territory or the sovereignty or 
political independence of any American state-should be affected by an aggression 
which is not an armed attack, or by an extracontinental or intercontinental con- 
flict, or by any other fact or situation that might endanger the peace of America, 
the Organ of Consultation [of the Organization of American States] shall meet 
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immediately in order to agree on the measures which should be taken for the 
common defense and for the maintenance of the peace and security of the 
continent.” 

The Rio Pact of 1947 is the same bond which brought inter-American diplo- 
matic intervention to stop local wars between Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public, and between Nicaragua and Costa Rica. It is the same bond and prin- 
ciple which animated the meeting of the ministers of foreign affairs last August 
in Santiago de Chile, invoked by four republics, including the United States— 
that gentle Pan-American huddle which weakly empowered the Inter-American 
Peace Commission to watch and study military movements in the Caribbean and 
to report to the next (11th) Conference of American States at Quito, Ecuador, 
in February, 1960. 

This is the same casus foederis [a case within the provisions of a treaty] to 
which appeal has been made, upon the insistence of Panama, in the case of 
Guatemala in 1954, for a meeting of foreign ministers of American states to 
consider the crisis of Guatemala, but did not meet because Carlos Armas’ suc- 
cessful counterrevolution. 

Today it is very doubtful whether the Organization of American States, 
through its Organ of Consultation, could muster the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority of the high contracting parties quickly enough to give a mandate, under 
the terms of the Rio Pact of 1947, for joint intervention to suppress a Latin- 
American government gone Communist by infiltration of a popular-front gov- 
ernment or capture of a liberal revolution, and thereby threatening the peace 
and security of the American Continent. 

It might be tried, but, if it failed, what then? 

There remains the Monroe Doctrine, which declares that interposition by any 
European powers to extend their system to any region of this Hemisphere is 
dangerous to our own peace and safety. There remains the inherent right of 
self-defense, both individual and collective, even if it is not agreed on by a 
two-thirds majority of American states. 

“We owe it [therefore] to candor,” pronounced President Monroe in his 
famous message of December 2, 1823, “and to the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and those [Huropean] powers to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion 
of this Hemisphere, as dangerous to our peace and safety—we could not con- 
sider any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny, by any European power, in any other light than as 
a manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States”—which 
would induce measures on the part of the United States “indispensable to their 
security.” 

An important corollary to the Monroe Doctrine since its origin—indeed, a 
vital dictum of the Doctrine since 1869—prohibits the transfer of any colony 
in the New World from one European sovereign to another—lest such an occur- 
rence upset the balance of power against the security of the United States in this 
Hemisphere. 

This “no transfer” principle has been bound up in the Monroe Doctrine 
throughout its history. President Grant officially proclaimed it a part of the 
Doctrine in 1869. 

A 1940 PRECEDENT FOR ACTION 


As Hitler’s armies were overrunning Western Europe and threatening to take 
over French, Dutch, and British colonies in the Western Hemisphere—i.e., 
Guadalupe, Martinique, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, Trinidad, British Hon- 
duras, the Guianas, Aruba, etc.—a joint resolution of the United States Congress 
June 18, 1940, signed by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, implementing the sense 
of an earlier declaration by a meeting of the foreign ministers of the American 
republics at Panama in September 1939, at the beginning of the war, stated: 

“(1) That the United States would not recognize any transfer, and would 
not acquiesce in any attempt to transfer, any geographic region of this Hemis- 
phere from one non-American power to another non-American power; and 

“(2) That if such transfer or attempt to transfer should appear likely, the 
United States shall, in addition to other measures, immediately consult with 
other American Republics to determine upon the steps which should be taken 
to safeguard their common interests.” 

Shortly thereafter, a special conference of foreign ministers of the same Re- 
publics, facing the danger of Nazi conquest of Burope and England, gave a man- 
date to any one or more American Republics, in case of the imminent danger of 
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transfer of colonial territory in the American continents from one European 
sovereign to another, to step in and act quickly to forestall such a transfer. A 
special convention provided for an inter-American committee to administer the 
government of the rescued region, pending its restoration to its inhabitants upon 
the return of peace. 

But the Havana mandate of 1940 looks only to the actual transfer of an ex- 
isting colony in America from one European sovereign to another European 
sovereign. It does not explicitly envisage the case of a European sovereign in 
fact, if not in name, extending its Communist system to a Republic of the Ameri- 
can system a la Guatemala—and will it be & la Cuba, a la Panama, a la 
Venezuela? 

The Pact of Rio of 1947 does anticipate such a “fact or situation” endan- 
gering the peace and security of any Republic of the New World, but it requires 
a two-thirds vote of the 21 Republics to give a mandate to one or more Republics 
to act in time to stop the danger. 

It would be nice if there could issue from the 11th meeting of American states, 
to meet at Quito, Ecuador, in February, 1960, a declaration on the lines of the 
Act of Havana of 1940, giving a mandate for individual or joint action to pre- 
vent the International Communist system of the Old World extending itself to 
an American state, directly or indirectly, and thereby threatening the peace and 
security of the American republics. 

It is not known whether our Department of State is endeavoring to put such 
a business on the agenda for the Quito conference. It ought to be a major 
goal of our Government to secure this kind of declaration. Such a proposal, 
incidentally would be a touchstone to reveal the degree of Communist power 
within the various delegations. 

However, it is not likely, in the present condition of inter-American relations, 
that such a declaration would be accepted by even a bare majority of the states— 
and the emergency may be upon us even before the meeting at Quito next Feb- 
ruray. Already the Cuban dictatorship has announced its intention to buy jet 
planes from inside the Iron Curtain. 

The dilemma of our Latin-American policy today is whether, on the one hand, 
to interpret the inter-American doctine of nonintervention so as to permit a non- 
American power to extend its revolutionary system to the New World by cap- 
turing a Republic in the Caribbean or Central America, now within easy bomb- 
ing range of the United States and of the Panama Canal; or, on the other hand, 
to prepare some anti-interventionist action within the framework of the inter- 
American peace structure that would really prevent the intervention of interna- 
tional communism. That is: Inter-American intervention to prevent non-Amer- 
ican intervention, one horn of the dilemma; or the other horn of absolute non- 
intervention to permit the intervention of international communism to establish 
its system in the Western Hemisphere. 

In 1940, the Congress acted promptly in the face of the danger arising from 
the war in Europe. Let it now pass an analogous resolution, to make it clear 
to our friends and enemies, all over the globe, that this Government is deter- 
mined within its inherent right of self-defense, and within the purview of the 
pristine Monroe Doctrine, and indeed of the Pact of Rio and the inter-American 
peace structure, not to permit the intervention of international communism 
to endanger the peace and security of the United States, and of all the republics 
of this hemisphere—indeed, the balance of power for freedom against slavery 
in the entire globe. 

Such a resolution against the intervention of international communism— 
couched in the language of the Monroe Doctrine, the Rio Pact, and the non- 
intervention declaration of. Washington (1951) and Caracas (1954), and the 
Declaration No. XI of Santiago (1959)—should provide for the administration 
of the state thus defended or rescued, by the same inter-American authority 
and machinery set up in the Havana Convention of 1940 for the provisional 
administration of European colonies and possessions in America threatened by a 
transfer of sovereignty. 

Thus stipulated, there need be no apprehension on the part of our good 
neighbors that the United States would be reverting to the old system that 
characterized the interventions against European imperialist intervention in 
this Hemisphere during the first quarter of our century. 

Such a policy would protect the doctrine of nonintervention against the new 
technique of intervention by international communism, and would do so within 
the spirit of the inter-American peace and defense treaties. It would not wait 
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for the accomplished fact of a leap of the Communist revolution across the At- 
lantic to uproot the Monroe Doctrine in the New World, as it has already de- 
stroyed the “open door” policy in China. By thus assuming the initiative in the 
New World, we can also defend the global balance of power on which the peace 
and security of the United States and of our sister republics of America in 
the world must depend during the coming decade. 


WHY “WAIT FOR THE BLOWS TO FALL” 


It is too much the practice of the United States, in the continuing world crisis 
of our time, to let the initiative rest with the enemy, to wait for the blows to 
fall and only then endeavor to improvise some action to fend them off. 

Let something be done now, before it is too late, to deter the action. Con- 
gress ought, at the beginning of the next session in January, immediately, on 
the eve of the Quito Conference, to pass a joint resolution analogous to that of 
June 18, 1940, explicitly pointed at the present fact or situation. 

If the Quito Conference doesn’t back it up, then the United States, acting 
under the pristine Monroe Doctrine, must do so. The act of faith known as the 
good neighbor policy, and the freedom of the New World—but, most essentially, 
the security of the United States and the blessings of liberty invoked in our 
Constitution—are now at stake. 


Mr. Benttiey. I would like to ask if the letter from the Depart- 
ment of State, transmitted as of February 15—the letter from 
Assistant Secretary Macomber commenting on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 539 and House Concurrent Resolution 455 is part of the record ? 
I would like to make that a part of the record, if I may, also. 

Mr. Sevpen. Without objection, Mr. Macomber’s letter will be made 
a part of the record. 


(The letter referred to follows :) 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 10, 1960. 
Hon. THomas E. MorGan, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR Dr. MorGan: I refer to your letters to the Secretary of State of January 
18 and January 19, 1960, requesting his comments with respect to House Joint 
Resolution No. 539 and House Concurrent Resolution No. 455, respectively, 
regarding the right of self-defense of the parties to the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance (the Rio Treaty) in “taking steps to forestall inter- 
vention, domination, control, and colonization by international communism in 
the New World.” The Department is pleased to set forth for your committee the 
following views regarding these two proposed resolutions which, it is noted, have 
virtually identical texts. 

The first paragraph of the operative part of each resolution states that in the 
the event of a sudden emergency resulting from “such a fact or situation,” 
elsewhere defined as “the intervention of international communism directly or 
indirectly in an American Republic,” one or more of the contracting parties to 
the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance would be justified, “in the 
exercise of individual or collective self-defense under article 51 of the Charter 
of the United Nations,” in taking steps to forestall Communist intervention 
in the New World. 

Article 51 of the United Nations Charter, however, refers only to the “* * * 
inherent right of individual or collective self-defense if an armed attack 
occurs * * *.” It does not appear therefore that this provision of the United 
Nations Charter could be advanced as a legal basis for either unilateral or 
multilateral action against intervention not involving an armed attack. In this 
connection it may also be noted that article 3 of the Rio Treaty contemplates 
action by individual states only in the exercise of self-defense against “armed 
attack,” and this only until the Organ of Consultation has taken its decision. 

The second paragraph of the operative section of the two proposed resolutions 
provides that the state or states taking “such defensive measures,” i.e., steps 
to forestall intervention by international communism in the New World, should 
“* * * report to the Inter-American Organ of Consultation, to the end that an 
emergency committee, after the manner provided by the Convention of Havana 
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of 1940, be set up for the provisional administration of the state thus 
defended * * *.” 

For the reasons set forth below, the Department does not believe that the 
formula incorporated in the Convention on the Provisional Administration of 
European Colonies and Possessions in the Americas, signed at Havana in 1940, 
can be considered as a suitable precedent for action of the kind contemplated 
by the proposed resolutions. This convention, it will be noted, was drawn up 
to provide for the provisional administration of territorial possessions in the 
Americas of non-American states in the event that a non-American state should 
“directly or indirectly attempt to replace another non-American state in the 
sovereignty or control which it exercised” over such a territory. The entities 
which it was contemplated might be placed under provisional administration 
were not, therefore, independent American States. The provision for such 
administration of an independent state would not only pose very difficult practi- 
cal problems but would also, in all probability, be resented by Latin American 
countries as inconsistent with the basic inter-American principle of noninter- 
vention in the affairs of any American Republic. 

Even more important, however, is the fact that in the period since the signing 
of the above-mentioned convention in 1940 there has been a notable development 
in this hemisphere in multilateral machinery for dealing with emergency situa- 
tions of common concern to the American Republics, and in the acceptance of 
this machinery by all the members of the Organization of American States 
(OAS), including the United States, as providing the means for any action 
required. Article 6 of the 1947 Rio Treaty provides, in part, that if the sover- 
eignty or political independence of an American State could be affected by any 
fact or situation that might endanger the peace of America, the Organ of 
Consultation shall meet immediately in order to agree on measures to be taken. 
This treaty, which is the principal vehicle for the maintenance of the peace and 
security of the hemisphere, has on several occasions been invoked and its in- 
strumentalities brought into rapid action within a very short time, thus demon- 
strating the capacity of the OAS to act quickly in case of need. In addition, 
the Charter of the OAS, signed in 1948, makes provision in article 39 for the 
holding of meetings of consultation of Ministers of the Foreign Affairs for con- 
sidering urgent problems of common interest to the American States. 

The United States and its fellow members of the OAS have made known their 
concern with the danger posed by international communism to the fabric of 
their own governments and to the basic structure upon which their friendly 
international relationships depend. As the culmination of resolutions approved 
in Bogota in 1948 and in Washington in 1951, the American governments at the 
10th Inter-American Conference held in Caracas in 1954 condemned the activities 
of the international Communist movement “ * * * as constituting intervention 
in American affairs * * * ,” and declared that the “domination or control of the 
political institutions of any American State by the international Communist 
movement” would constitute a danger requiring joint action in accordance with 
existing treaties. In connection with the Guatemalan problem in 1954, with re- 
gard to which such action was being prepared, the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in Senate Concurrent Resolution 91 of June 25, 1954, expressed “the 
sense of the Congress that the United States should reaffirm its support of the 
Caracas Declaration of Solidarity of March 28, 1954, which is designed to prevent 
interference in’ Western Hemisphere affairs by the international Communist 
movement, and take all necessary and proper steps to support the Organization 
of American States in taking appropriate action to prevent any interference by 
the international Communist movement in the affairs of the States of the 
Western Hemisphere.” 

It seems evident that the great majority of the people of the other American 
Republics are aware of the danger posed by international communism and 
resent its intervention in their efforts to move forward to greater democracy. 
However, in those cases where the vigilance of a people may not be adequate, 
the Department believes that the problem of international Communist interven- 
tion in the Americas must, under present circumstances, be approached on a 
multilateral basis in keeping with the procedures and commitments, as outlined 
above, which the United States has agreed upon with the other member states 
of the OAS. A formula permitting the resort of a state that has ratified the Rio 
Treaty and OAS Charter to unilateral action in a situation short of an armed 
attack would be considered an effort to justify circumvention of established multi- 
lateral procedures in a manner contrary to existing obligations of the American 
States under the United Nations and OAS Charters. The adoption by the Con- 
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gress of the United States of a resolution containing such a formula would, fur- 
thermore, be seized upon and proclaimed by unfriendly elements in the other 
American Republics, including the Communists, as an endeavor to build up a pre- 
text for possible U.S. unilateral intervention in an American state, and as an 
abandonment by the United States of the commitment of nonintervention upon 
which friendly relationships between the United States and the Latin American 
countries has so largely depended. 

In view of the foregoing, the Department must respectfully recommend against 
adoption by the Congress of a resolution of the type under discussion. 

The Department is, of course, very much aware of the nature and seriousness 
of the Communist problem and of the danger it poses for the security and 
progress of the American hemisphere. It will continue its constant efforts to 
meet this problem on a broad front through appropriate and timely policies and 
measures. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that it has 
no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, JR., 
Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, it 
is not my intention to discuss this legislation or the reasons behind it 
at great length. I imagine that Congressman Bennett has covered 
this situation thoroughly. But on the basis of my own experience, 
5 years of residence in Latin America, and my frequent visits to that 
part of the world, my working knowledge of the Spanish language 
which enabled me perhaps to enjoy somewhat broader contacts than 
would be available to the average visitor from the United States, and 
the very recent trip, last month, when I was one of two congressional 
advisers to our delegation to the Eighth Pan American Highway 
Conference at Bogota, Colombia; in the face of all these, I would 
be glad to discuss this question if in the opinion of the subcommittee 
there are some points to be clarified. 

I want to say that I have been always, and have stated publicly 
for some time, for the principle of inter-American cooperation. 

I have stated in numerous public speeches that I feel very strongly 
against unilateral intervention on our part in Cuba or any other 
part of the hemisphere threatened by international communism, pro- 
vided that the mechanics and the opportunity for inter-American 
consultation and joint action are available. 

But I think one of the things that all of us have legitimate concern 
about is whether or not events or developments might move so rap- 
idly in Cuba or elsewhere that inter-American consultation would be 
available or possible. 

Of course, I am assuming if it were possible or available we would 
have the strong support of the large majority of our Latin American 
neighbors who are just as opposed to the idea of Communist infiltra- 
tion and domination in the hemisphere as we are. 

I do think that we have at the same time the right to indicate our 
own belief that the situation could deteriorate rapidly and that we 
should be empowered to take action not just on our own behalf, but 
unilateral action which would basically be for the defense and secu- 
rity of the hemisphere, and then immediately follow it up with the 
proper steps for inter-American consultation, approval, and support 
of our action. 

I think we might keep in mind the very first documentary state- 
ment issued by this Government on Latin America. That, of course, 
was the Monroe Doctrine of 1823, which provided in essence for uni- 
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lateral action because we said that if we, ourselves, do not deem that 
any country in Latin America is a proper subject, as I recall the 
words of President Monroe, “for extension on the part of any Euro- 
pean power of their influence to any portion of this hemisphere.” It 
definitely provided for unilateral action. 

Then in the 1940 joint declaration of the Foreign Ministers of the 
Latin American Republics at Panama, we also provided an outlook 
for unilateral action in addition to inter-American consultation. This 
1940 declaration specifically referred only to the transfer by one Eu- 
ropean power to another European power of any portion of the 
hemisphere, which was, of course, prepared in the belief that with 
the Germans having overrun both the Netherlands and France and, 
of course, threatening the United Kingdom, that the French and 
Dutch possessions in the Western Hemisphere might be transferred by 
those Governments to German sovereignty. That was what the 1940 
declaration was specifically aimed at. 

The next outstanding statement in that matter was, I suppose, the 
1947 Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance—— 

Mr. Serpen. Will the gentleman yield? What about the 1933 
declaration ? 

Mr. Bentiey. I am not familiar with that declaration Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Sevpen. At the Seventh Pan-American Conference in 1933, the 
United States agreed to a resolution prohibiting interference in the 
“internal and external concerns” of the signatory States. 

Mr. Bentiey. Was that at Montevideo? 

To go on, there have been various statements issued. The 1951 
declaration of Washington; the 1954 declaration of Caracas and I be- 
lieve the 1959 declaration at Santiago. 

I am frank to confess that I don’t know what action was taken 
earlier this year at Quito. I don’t know if anything came out of the 
Quito Conference that was contributory or particularly significant. 

I do think that we do have precedence for such a statement at this 
time. I want to emphasize again that I would not be in favor of 
unilateral action if we had the opportunity for immediate Inter- 
American consultation and action, but at the same time I believe that 
from the standopint of our own security and indeed even survival, 
that we should and could reserve the right to take action under 
article 51 of the U.N. Charter. 

That would, of course, only be in the case of a “sudden emergency” 
and if it was possible to make use of it— 

Mr. Sevpen. Is this resolution only for sudden emergencies? 

Mr. Bent trey. I will read the first part of the sentence in the first 
resolve clause: 


That if such a fact or situation should present a sudden emergency, then any 
one or more of the contracting parties to the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance— 


and soon. On the basis of my own concern about this matter, and the 
basis of my own background in Latin America, I would be glad to 
take such time as the subcommittee might like to have on things that 


were not previously covered by Mr. Flood or Mr. Bennett. 
Mr. Seven. Mr, Fascell. 
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Mr. Fascetz. Do you recall the President of the United States 
recently enlarged on the theory of Monroe Doctrine in a pronounce- 
ment ? 

Mr. Bentiey. Not specifically. 

Mr. Fasceuu. I seem to have a recollection that President Eisen- 
hower did enlarge the concept of the Monroe Doctrine by statements 
which he made in dealing with the possibility of communistic in- 
filtration or subversion into a country in the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Bentxiex. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Fascetu. If he did make such a statement and if it is the foreign 
policy of this country, would that be all that is necessary ? 

Mr. Bentiey. Assuming it. were an enlargement, and I would have 
to see the text, of course, to confirm what you have said, but I would 
certainly feel that. the Monroe Doctrine, if extended to the attempts 
of international communism to infiltrate Latin America, would cover 
this very nicely. Because actually I feel that this resolution and Mr. 
Bennett's resolution really are doing the same thing, they are really 
taking the provisions of the Monroe Doctrine and extending it to 
Communist infiltration. Obviously, in the days of 1823 communism 
as we know it now was completely unknown. 

The only way in which latin America at that time was threatened 
would have been an attempt on the part of some of the European 
powers—lI believe they called them the Holy Alliance in those days— 
in the support of Spain to regain her colonies and at the same time to 
extend perhaps their own influence as was done subsequently by France 


in Mexico in 1863; which was done by Germany in Venezuela in 1912 | 


or whenever it was, and that has happened on other occasions. 

Both the Monroe Doctrine and actually the declaration of 1940, 
only envisaged an attempt by a European power to take by force one 
of the—or transfer in the case of 1940—one of the Latin American 
governments. I feel that since we have today an entirely new situa- 
tion which conceivably could result in a European power taking over 
part of Latin America but acting behind a front of a so-called local or 
popularly sponsored movement, we have to in effect bring the Monroe 
Doctrine up to date. 

Mr. Fasceiu. If the President has made such a statement, I say 
“if,” then obviously a resolution which encompasses the same theory, 
being expressed by Congress would be a strong support for the Presi- 
dent’s position. Correct? 

Mr. Bentiey. Very much indeed. . If I can go on a second, the only 
question in my mind is, if the President made such a statement ex- 
tending the Monroe Doctrine permitting unilateral action on our part 
to communism, then why does the State Department take the position 
of opposition that they do to these resolutions ? 

Mr. Fasceti. You come to the next question: if the President did 
not make this statement; and the concept of the Monroe Doctrine has 
not been expanded by the Chief Executive as the maker of the foreign 
policy of this country ; and the Congress were to enact this resolution; 
and the Chief Executive does not desire to make such an extension, 
then are we helping or hurting the country ? 

Mr. Bentiey. My feeling, of course, is that the President by advice 
and consent of the Senate as directed by the Constitution, has chief 
responsibility in the field of conduct of our foreign policy and foreign 
affairs. 
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- I liave always felt that Congress had ah inalienable and historic 
right to express itself 

Mr. Fascetz. No argument there. 

Mr. Bentiey. And to take action where it felt the executive for 
one reason or another might be lacking to take action, take steps in 
what it felt was in the best interests of the security of this country. 

Mr. Fascert. Are you saying, notwithstanding the position of the 
State Department, notwithstanding the position of the President that 
this Congress should go on record supporting the extension of this 
principle. 

Mr. Bentiery. True. 

Mr. Fasceti. As a major declaration of the foreign policy of this 
country ? 

Mr. Brentiey. I agree. I know it has been stated that such a step 
would cause grave concern among many of our Latin American 
friends. I think the thing would have to be carefully explained to 
them. It is an historic fact that these Latin American countries who 
are jealous of their sovereignty should recall if it had not been. for 
the Monroe Doctrine and I might add, the support of Great Britain at 
that time against the Holy Alliance and against Spain, that their 
freedom in the last century would have been very short lived. 

Mr. Fasceiy. I think this is a factor that should not only be called 
to their attention, but certainly be considered. I think the primary 
factor, don’t you agree, is what will be the best interests of the United 
States ? 

Mr. Benttey. I have always taken the attitude in the final analysis 
that the basic duty of any society or any government, that its first duty 
was that of survival. 

I think that should be in the final analysis the compelling factor. 

Mr. Fascerit. Without going into the merits or demerits of that 
position, there is certainly a great deal to lend one’s self toward that 
philosophy. 

The thing that would have to be weighed, it seems to me, is that if 
the President does not simultaneously or immediately subsequent to 
the declaration of this principle by the Congress announce the same 
principle, then what position are we in? Are we strong? Weak? 
Have we accomplished anything? Are we divided? What is our 
position if this should occur? Don’t you agree this is a possibility 
that we must all consider? 

Mr. Bentiey. Yes, I agree. Normally I would prefer to see such 
statements of policy emanate from the Executive and receive con- 
gressional backing, as happened in the case of the Formosa resolution 
in 1955 and the Middle East doctrine in 1957. 

I feel at the same time the situation is important enough where if 
the Congress feels strongly on the subject it can take the leadership in 
this field, even if the Executive in this case would be following. I 
would hope, of course, the Executive would agree in this situation. 

Mr. Fascetu. One other thing 

Mr. Sevpen. The Executive hasn’t followed on the Panama resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 459) passed by the House of Representatives earlier 
this year. 

Mr. Fascetu. I was just going to get into that. 

Mr. Bentiey. I think it was a perfectly proper action on the part 
of this committee and I am happy to commend that position. 
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Mr. Fascety. I wanted to ask one final question. I was leading u 
to the same thing, Mr. Chairman, and that is: Do you think it null 
be better just to pass a simple resolution, a simple House resolution ? 
You know what is going to happen if this thing gets to the Senate? 
That is a rhetorical ‘question—I didn’t mean for you to answer it. 

Mr. Bentuey. I have no possible way of answering it. I would 
personally feel, of course the subcommitee is at liberty to change the 
resolution, or Mr. Bennett’s resolution 

Mr, Fascetn. It is not necessary to enact it into law is it? 

Mr. Bentiey. I suppose not. I think an expression from the 
Congress—— 

Mr. Fasceti. A simple declaration of policy. 

Mr. Bentuey. I think it would be helpful. I may say I would 
hope that the Senate would feel similarly about this. “Individual ex- 
pressions that I have heard from some Members of the other body 
is that some of them do feel this way. 

Mr. Fasceit. Do you agree this is a matter of such importance and 
is such a fundamental declaration of basic principle for this country, 
if it is going to be done it ought to be done by both bodies of the 
Congress ? 

Mr. Benttey. It obviously would have to be that way if it had the 
force and effect of law. I would hope that the two bodies could act 
in this situation as one. But even if the Senate did not care to act in 
this field, I feel the House and specifically the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and more specifically the Latin American Subcommittee, if it 
feels strongly enough about this affair, has the right and indeed the 
duty to take unilateral action on this, if it got no support from the 
other body or any body else. 

Mr. Fascety. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you very much, Mr. Bentley. We appreciate 
very much your appearance before the subcommittee this morning, 

Mr. Fascetx. And his candid opinion. 

Mr. Sevpen. If there are no other questions, the committee will 
stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee adjourned at 1:20 p.m.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 20, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10:53 a.m., in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, 
rer Armistead I. Selden, Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 

Mr Sevpen. The committee will come to order. The Subcommittee 
on Inter-American Affairs is meeting in open session this morning to 
hear testimony from the Hon. Roy R. Rubottom, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs. 

This is the second in a series of hearings being held by the subcom- 
mittee on the subject of the Communist threat in Latin America with 
particular reference to the situation in Cuba. Mr. Rubottom, we are 
very pleased to have you with us this morning. I am quite sure that 
the information you will give us will be very helpfal, not only to the 
subcommittee, but to the full Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Will you proceed, please ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROY R. RUBOTTOM, JR., ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rusorrom. Mr. Chairman, as you know, I am always grateful 
for the opportunity and privilege to appear before this committee. I 
think it is a very timely subject which you have chosen to discuss. I 
would like to give you some of my thoughts on the subject. 

The events of the past few months have brought to the surface the 
greatly intensified effort of the Soviet Union and Communist China in 
Latin America to break down the common front which all of the na- 
tions of this hemisphere have traditionally presented against totali- 
tarian dictatorships in the Old World. 

Chairman Khrushchev, shortly after returning to Moscow after 
shattering the hopes vested by all peaceful people in the summit meet- 
ing and brusquely canceling the invitation extended to our President 
to visit the Soviet Union, accepted an invitation to visit a Latin 
American country. This country, he made plain at his Paris press 
conference after the summit breakdown, should serve as a model for 
revolutions in other Latin American countries. Several times in the 
last several months Chairman Mao Tse-tung appears to have gone out 
of his way to receive Latin American Communist leaders and to exhort 
them to give their full backing to the kind of revolution which he and 
Chairman Khrushchev like. Everywhere in Latin America, the Com- 
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munist Parties have now reverted to a belligerent and revolutionary 
line aimed as much at trying to capture sincere nationalism and weak- 
ening the democratic governments of Latin America as at fanning 
hatred of the United States. 

To understand the intensity of the current Communist drive in 
Latin America, I think it is necessary to examine the fundamentals 
of our relations with Latin America. These relations are based on 
common principles, and these principles are alien to Communist ideo- 
logy. Latin Americans, just as we in the United States, set the high- 
est value on freedom, and we believe that this freedom is best assured 
by the effective exercise of representative democracy. Neither Latin 
Americans nor the peoples of this country believe that the “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” is a desirable goal for political activity, nor 
do-we believe that it is a necessary or desirable phase which society in- 
evitably must go through to achieve the better material life to which 
we all aspire. 

Latin America does not believe, any more than we do, that suppres- 
sion is the road to freedom. We see this clearly in the great ground 
swell which has swept so many dictatorships from the Latin American 
scene in the last several years, and we may rest assured that ultimately 
Latin America will just as decisively reject dictatorships masquerad- 
ing behind a totalitarian, atheistic ideology. Peoples in the American 
Republics aspire to societies in which the individual free man can, 
through the ballot box, have a voice in his destiny. 

Another outlook which unites the Americas is a common concept 
of the goal of economic activity. Latin America shares with us the 
concept that the goal is a better life for all citizens; like us they de- 
plore the existence of totalitarian systems in which citizens are forced 
to devote their energies and dissipate their wealth to maintain a high 
level of armaments and to installa the foreign subversive and pro- 
paganda activities designed to impose that system on other peoples. 
Latin Americans, a highly individualistic people, believe in economic 
as well as political freedom and, in the last analysis, reject the reg- 
imentation which all totalitarian ideologies seek to impose upon them. 

And what of moral and spiritual values which are the antithesis of 
communism? They constitute a great bulwark of strength against 
Communist penetration of the Americas which would destroy them 
if successful, although obviously they need to be reinforced by visible 
evidence of economic and social progress. 

Finally, Latin America joins with us in a firm determination that 
the hemisphere we share with it shall be secure from aggression from 
the anseida and resistant to the fifth column, subversive activity di- 
rected by totalitarianism. This was their stand during World War II, 
and during the 15 years that the free world has been overshadowed by 
the threat of Communist aggression and subversion, the Latin Amer- 
ican countries—alone of the great underdeveloped areas—have vir- 
tually always been strong allies on all questions involving the security 
of the free world against communism. 

I say all this to emphasize eam. ¢ that the Latin American coun- 
tries themselves have as great a stake as we do in countering commu- 
nism in the Western Hemisphere and that we must work together 
with them to meet this threat. At the same time, Latin America 
offers conditions which greatly tempt the Communists: It is an area 
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in transition facing myriad problems in attempting rapidly to raise 
the standards of living and economic productivity of its people; pro- 
found changes are occurring in its political and social structure; its 
population is growing more rapidly than that of any other area, and 
widespread dissatisfaction with existing conditions and an urge to 
reform is the order of the day. Inevitably, this process of change— 
although ultimately leading toward the goals of greater freedom and 
a higher living standard for the individual—brings temporarily fric- 
tions, frustrations, and maladjustments which the Communists seek 
to exacerbate and to use to their advantage. Like the judo fighter, 
they seek cleverly to use the points of weakness to make the area’s 
strength work against itself. 

At the present time, it is clear that the Communists have maximum 
and minimum goals in Latin America. As indicated by Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s remarks at his Paris press conference, this maximum goal 
is that a revolutionary pattern should spread throughout Latin Amer- 
ica, characterized not only by virulent anti-Americanism, but also 
by a radical economic transformation in which the private property of 
the local population as well as foreigners would be seized without 
compensation and the economy subjugated completely to the control 
of the state. It is also clear that the revoluationary pattern which 
Mr. Khrushchev desires is also to be characterized by the leading role 
which the Communist Party is to play in the management of the 
revolution he hopes to see spread in the Latin American area. 
Should the Communists succeed in spreading this revolution in Latin 
America, they would have (1) dealt a heavy blow to the strength and 
unity of the free world, and (2) doomed the peoples of the countries 
involved to the spiritless captivity which has always followed mas- 
sive Communist intervention and takeover. 

The Communists must, of course, realize that the chances that they 
will achieve this maximum objective are slim. Ultimately the Latin 
American peoples themselves, will not accept playing the role of a 
Soviet instrument against the forces of freedom of which they are 
a part. The Communists, therefore, have a minimum objective as 
well. That minimum objective is to provoke the United States into 
actions and attitudes inconsistent with the spirit of ae which 
regulates inter-American relations and thus not only permanently to 
damage our relations with Latin Ameria but also to offset the = 
of Hungary and Tibet by portraying the United States before the 
world as an “aggressor” intervening in the internal affairs of its 
neighbors. 

It is important to note that these maximum and minimum objec- 
tives represent a slight but important shift in international Commu- 
nist tactics in Latin America, adding up to a more aggressive policy. 
Some years back, during Stalin’s time, the Communists in Latin 
America as elsewhere generally had as their goal that the Commu- 
nists should gain open control, and they considered “united front” 
tactics and the like merely as means to that goal. At that time, the 
Communists were almost everywhere in Latin America openly dedi- 
cated to the overthrow of existing governments. Although the Com- 
munists, of course, still retain the seizure of power and the establish- 
ment of the “dictatorship of the proletariat” as their ultimate goal, 
Khrushchev in the mid-1950’s introduced more subtle policies. He 
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thought that the short- and intermediate-term interests of interna- 
tional communism would best be served by collaboration with na- 
tionalist elements in Asia, Africa, and Latin America whom he 
thought could be relied upon to be anti-United States even if they 
were non-Communists. Accordingly, on the international plane, he 
launched a government-to-government diplomatic and trade-and-aid 
offensive with nationalist goverments, some of whom in Latin 
America as in the Near East and Africa were actually suppressing 
or restricting the local Communist parties. Within the countries, the 
Communist parties were ordered to conceal their true revolutionary 
and subversive purposes and as respectable “democratic” parties seek 
alliances with nationalist and leftist elements. It was evidently 
Khrushchev’s hope that by sacrificing to some extent the immediate 
ambitions of Communist parties and having them adopt a “soft” line, 
he could bring about a break between the nations of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, on the one hand and the United States and its 
European allies on the other. 

Khrushchev’s policy was soon revealed to have substantial deficien- 
cies from the Communist point of view. Although several nations of 
Africa and Asia accepted his aid and were visited by him, they did 
not turn against the United States and they in many cases vigorously 
checked the subversive and illegal activities. In Latin America, al- 
though the Communists gave their support to non-Communist candi- 
dates and parties, they had little success with this method. In some 
cases, the electorate rejected the candidates whom the Communists 
supported; in others, candidates who had won with Communist sup- 
port subsequently excluded the Communists. Thus, among Commu- 
nists, a question arose as to whether the short-term “peaceful coex- 
istence” policy meant the liquidation or weakening of the Communist 
parties on which the international Communist leadership ultimately 
had to depend if the long range goal of communization was to be 
reached. 

Interestingly enough this question was very much in the foreground 
when the 21st Congress of the Soviet Communist Party met in Mos- 
cow at the end of January 1959, approximately a month after the 
Batista government in Cuba was overthrown. The Congress was at- 
tended by Latin American Communist Party leaders from at least 
18 of the 20 Latin American Republics and most. of them subsequently 
went on to Peking. During their sojourn behind the Iron Curtain, 
it was apparently decided that the full weight of the Communist 
apparatus in Latin America should be thrown behind the Cuban 
Revolution and that there should be improved coordination between 
all of the Latin American Communist parties to make this more 
effective. 

The question arises: Why did international communism select the 
Cuban Revolution at that time as the type of revolution to support? 
The answer perhaps may be found by an examination of the charac- 
teristics which differentiate the Cuban Revolution from other na- 
tionalist revolutions in Latin America as well as in Africa and Asia. 
From the Communist point of view, one criterion must have been the 
degree of collaboration with the Communist Party. The difficulty 
they had seen in other nationalist revolutions was that the nationalists 
excluded rather than welcomed the collaboration of the Communist 
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Party, and the revolution thus ultimately served the purpose of local 
nationalism, rather than Communist internationalism. second at- 
tractive characteristic in Communist eyes was the determination of 
the Cuban Revolutionary Government to carry forward ruthlessly 
and without regard to the individual and property rights of free peo- 
ple a fundamental social and economic revolution which had as its 
professed aim to put all power in the hands of the “workers and 
peasants,” this being a euphemistic expression to cover an utterly 
cynical dictatorship. In dealing with other nationalistic movements, 
the Communists had always encountered opposition from the demo- 
eratic classes which resisted efforts of communization of the society. 
Finally, the Communists doubtlessly saw advantage in a revolution 
which claimed to universal applicability throughout Latin America 
as distinct from nationalist revolutions confined to one country. We 
saw and heard Chairman Khrushchev take the Castro kind of govern- 
ment to his heart, and then offer it to the rest of Latin America. 

In deciding to throw their weight behind the Castro kind of revolu- 
tion, the Communists brought into play considerable resources. In 
Latin America it is estimated that there are 250,000 card-carrying 
Communists. Although it is sometimes said that this is a small por- 
tion of the population, we must bear in mind that this represents at 
least 20 times as many Communists as there are in the United States, 
which has a population approximately equal to that of Latin America. 
The leaders of these Communists have been fully trained behind the 
Iron Curtain and have demonstrated extraordinary skill in establish- 
ing Communist-front groups and in infiltrating into student, labor, 
and other groups. It has been estimated that it would take $100 mil- 
lion to finance a propaganda effort of the scope which the Commu- 
nists are carrying out in Latin America today. This propaganda 
offensive includes not only the huge amounts of Communist propa- 
ganda which is being published and disseminated within Latin 
America but also large amounts of propaganda imported from the 
Communist bloc and distributed through bloc missions in the area. 
Communist bloc radio broadcasts to Latin America extensively, and 
last year the Spanish language broadcasts of Radio Peking were in- 
creased to the point that it is now second only to the worldwide Eng- 
lish language broadcasts. 

All of these assets are now concentrated on supporting and spread- 
ing the Castro kind of revolution throughout Latin America. To 
this extent the Communists have moved away from the policy of col- 
laborating with other non-Communist groups and are now emphasiz- 
ing to a greater extent the hitherto revolutionary approach which 
constitutes a direct threat to the other Latin American governments. 
Khrushchev has in speeches made it abundantly clear that he fully 
supports the Cuban Revolution. He first made a reference to it in a 
speech before the Indian Parliament during his trip to that country 
earlier this year and has favorably referred to it on several occasions 
in addition to the endorsement which he gave at his Paris news 
conference. Communist theoretical publications in Peking, as well as 
Moscow, have also endorsed the Cuban Revolution. It is noteworthy 
in this respect that the Cuban Revolution is signaled out while there 
no longer are favorable references to the other national movements of 
Asia and Africa which the Soviets formerly warmly endorsed. The 
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Cuban Revolution, in short, represents ‘the pattern of revolution which 
the Communists would like to see spread throughout the underde- 
veloped world to replace national independence and strengthening of 
individual political and economic freedom. 

This stepped-up aggressiveness of Sino-Soviet policy, and the ex- 
tent to which it involves using Cuba and the Cuban Revolution as its 
instrument, are obviously of serious concern to the United States, 
and I am confident that this concern is widely held elsewhere in the 
hemisphere. The problem of preventing its encroachments is one 
which calls for the most effective utilization of the resources available 
to those who value human liberty and the maintenance of the freedom 
and independence of ourselves and our allies. 

One of these resources is, of course, the constant attention which 
all responsible persons and governments must give to the elimination 
of those social and economic evils for which international communism 
offers false and damaging panaceas. It would be dangerous to as- 
sume that the fact that extremist and even chaotic programs of social 
reform are actually contrary to the general well-being is perceived by 
everyone in Latin America. Some elements tend to look uncritically 
at claims and assertions of reform in the interests of those who need 
land and homes, and this tendency is exploited to the full by the 
Communists. This means, of course, that all concerned with general 
economic and social progress in Latin America must be certain not 
only that forward-looking steps are taken, but that their purpose and 
usefulness are more widely understood. This involves our own pro- 
grams of cooperation and assistance, but it also involves the govern- 
ments and responsible groups in Latin America which have such an 
important stake in the maintenance of orderly, democratic, independ- 
ent government in this hemisphere. I point this out, not because it 
necessarily offers our best approach to counteracting Communist pene- 
tration, but because it is often overlooked or misunderstood. 

The views of the Department of State with regard to the specific 
resolutions which are before this subcommittee have been set forth 
in considerable detail in letters to the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Dr. Morgan, as well as to certain of the sponsors of 
the proposals. It is our view that the problem of international Com- 
munist intervention in the Americas, when this goes beyond what 
can be done by each government within the framework of its existing 
obligations to the OAS and the U.N., should be approached on a multi- 
lateral basis in conformity with the international instruments avail- 
able for that purpose. We think it is in our national interest to main- 
tain this course, and another course could have seriously injurious 
effects upon our country and its standing and influence throughout the 
hemisphere and the world. 

It is my view that ways and means can and will be found within 
the framework of procedures available and our international obliga- 
tions to counteract such threat to the peace and security of the Ameri- 
can States. A prerequisite to multilateral consideration of this prob- 
lem within the OAS must be the effective accumulation and presenta- 
tion by all concerned of the evidence of the case in a manner which 
will convince the governments and people of the American Republics 
of the full nature and scope of the danger confronting all of us. 

In this respect, particularly, I believe that the statements and ac- 
tions of international communism and its leaders in recent weeks 
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amply demonstrate that it is engaged in a new and intensified cam- 
paign of intervention in the internal and external affairs of this hem- 
isphere, and that this campaign is aimed at preventing genuine prog- 
ress through orderly representative government in the Americas. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Sevpen. Thank you very much, Mr. Rubottom. I didn’t an- 
nounce this earlier, but at this time we are going to go into executive 


session so that you may answer the questions of members who are 
here this morning. 


Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sevpen. We will recess for 5 minutes so the room can be 
cleared. The subcommittee meeting will resume in executive session 
at that time. 


(Whereupon, at 11:15 a.m., the subcommittee proceeded in executive 
session. ) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 24, 1960 


Hovse or RepreseNTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFarrs, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:45 a.m. in room 
G-3, the Capitol, Hon. Armistead I. Selden, Jr. (chairman), 
presiding. 

Mr. Sevpen. The meeting will come to order, please. 

This is the third in a series of hearings in connection with the 
growth of international communism in Latin American countries, 
with particular emphasis on Cuba. 

We have with us this morning the Honorable George V. Allen, 
Director, U.S. Information Agency. He is accompanied by Mr. 
John P. McKnight, Assistant Director for Latin America, and Mr. 
Harry T. Carter, General Counsel, USIA. 

We are very happy to have you gentlemen here this morning. 

Mr. Allen, will you proceed with your statetment ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE V. ALLEN, DIRECTOR, UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Atten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I would like to point out at the start that the question which the 
committee asked us to address ourselves to was anti-United States 
attitudes and Communist propaganda activities in Latin America. 

We have prepared this statement in response to that specific ques- 
tion. Consequently, there are, of course, many other considerations, 
if the terms of reference were broadened, which would be included. 
But the statement I am going to make is addressed to the specific 
question of anti-American attitudes and Communist propaganda 
in this area. 

It is a pleasure to appear before this subcommittee to discuss the 
vitally important matter of anti-United States attitudes and Commu- 
nist propaganda activities in the Latin-American area. This is a 
subject to which the United States Information Agency has been 
addressing itself for many years, and which now, with the Cuban 
situation, naturally has drawn our deepest attention. 

The degree of Communist interest in the area is reflected sharply in 
reliable estimates of annual ay yas expenditure by the Commu- 
nist bloc, including Peiping, of $100 million in Latin America. I 
realize, of course, that cash outlay bears no direct relation to success, 
but I submit that Latin America has become a prime target of the 
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Communist world, and that the Cuban revolution, with its extreme 
leftist overtones, has opened the door to increased Communist. pen- 
etration of this hemisphere. 

The result of this 1s a “Hate America” campaign spreading from 
Havana clearly designed to undermine our prestige and status in Latin 
America. The obvious intent of this campaign is to drive a political, 
social, and economic wedge between the United States and the rest of 
Latin America in a coordinated effert.to split asunder the close-knit 
American family of nations. 

Premier Khrushchev’s remarks at Paris last month gave fresh evi- 
dence of Communist intentions.. He said he was happy to observe 
Latin America’s “struggle against. U.S. imperialism,” and added his 
conviction that other Latin American peoples besides the Cuban 
would “rise up in the struggle for independence.” Mr. Khrushchev 
vas implying, of course, that the Communist world would aid Latin 
America in achieving independence of alleged U.S. “economic impe- 
rialism,” a handy catch phrase with obvious appeal to hundreds of mil- 
lions who are vulnerable to such siren songs. The Soviet Premier’s 
announced intention of visiting Cuba is clearly part of this strategy. 

There is no doubt that a primary objective of international commu- 
nism in regard to Cuba is a full, though somewhat veiled, support of 
the government of Fidel Castro in his anti-United States and_neu- 
tralist stand in the hope it will succeed and spread elsewhere in Latin 
America. A minimum objective could well be to provoke a situation 
in which the United States can be accused of military or economic 
intervention. 

The hope of this Government is that the Cuban people, with their 
tradition of freedom, eventually will come to insist on a change of 
course for their government in order to obtain the democracy and free- 
dom they always have sought. 

In Cuba we have seen in recent months the negotiation of trade 
agreements with the Soviet Union, Poland, and East.Germany. We 
have seen the reestablishment of Cuban-Soviet diplomatic relations, 
and dark hints of diplomatic recognition of the Peiping Government. 
We have seen the Cabin Government launch its own propaganda cam- 
paign in Latin America with rocket force. 

On the basis of compelling evidence, one must consider whether 
Cuba’s anti-U.S. pippagends offensive should not be regarded as an 
‘integral part of the international Communist conspiracy which aims 
to convince the rest of Latin America that the United States stands in 
the way of the area’s economic, political, and social progress. The 
new, gigantic propaganda campaign. mounted from Havana, enjoying 
the collaboration of every local Communist Party in the hemisphere, 
employs.all the orthodox propaganda techniques; international con- 
gresses, publications, exchange of persons, exhibits, radio, press, tele- 
vision. It also includes subversive activities by diplomatic representa- 
tives whose anti-U.S. diatribes and efforts to unseat the more demo- 
cratic heads of state have been reported in a number of ‘countries, 
always under the guise of defending the Castro government. 

Another element of the United States Government has estimated 
that Cuban propaganda program in Latin America is as costly as the 
entire United States information and cultural effort in-that' area— 
this in addition to the bloc effort, of course. 
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Local and imported Communists are beyond a doubt playing an 
active role in the Cuban revolutionary process. They have effectively 
capitalized on a chaotic political, social, and economic situation and 
have enjoyed the official protection of a Cuban Government policy 
that to be anti-Communist is to be antirevolution. Purges of ant- 
Communists have occurred in government, labor, education, and the 
military. Without molestation, sizable groups of Soviet and Com- 
munist Chinese technicians and agents have moved into Cuba for 
reasons on which we can only speculate with apprehension. 

In discussing the increase of Communist propaganda activities in 
Latin America over the past year, the birth and development of a 
“news service” called Agencia Prensa Latina must be considered one 
of the most important factors. Prensa Latina was started a little 
more than a year ago with Cuban Government funds when Castro 
was convinced by his lieutenant Ernesto “Ché” Guevara, that the U.S. 
news services were doing the Cuban revolution a disservice. Prensa 
Latina, staffed with a heavy percentage of Communists, began as an 
apologist for the Castro revolution but soon took on two other assign- 
ments: spreading of “Hate America’? propaganda through Latin 
America and abroad, and conveying Iron Curtain and Communist 
Chinese news items, feature material, and photographs. 

Prensa Latina carries a voluminous daily so-called news file of more 
than 300 items to member newspapers and radio stations in Latin 
America, and at least a third of the total is Lron Curtain and Chinese 
Communist material translated into Spanish in the Havana head- 
quarters by a staff of experts. Much of the rest is pro-Castro and 
anti-United States in flavor. While Prensa Latina has been a finan- 
cial disaster, Prensa Latina items appear in most countries in Latin 
America as well as in a number of other foreign countries where 
local news agencies have worked out agreements for the exchange of 
material. Its pro-Communist bias has become increasingly clear to 
responsible editors, and recent gains in Prensa Latina usage due to 
improved services are outweighed by losses in prestige and clients, 
including the most important publishing chain in Venezuela. 

The climate of Communist operations in Latin America improved 
during 1959 with the growing belief of many Latin Americans that 
despite the political, social, cultural, and religious differences between 
their countries and those of the Sino-Soviet bloc, they might profit 
from increased contacts with the Communist countries. Soviet eco- 
nomic and scientific achievements added to the credibility of Com- 
munist propaganda claims that there were many areas for fruitful 
relations between Latin America and the Communist world. 

While Communist Party membership in the 20 Latin American 
countries increased about 10 percent in 1959 to an estimated more than 
a quarter million (still far short of the 1947 estimate of 500,000), it 
is not necessary to remind this subcommittee of the dedicated nature 
of these party members, this subservience to Moscow and Peiping, and 
their ability to sway the masses, and the mystic appeal of Communist 
slogans, particularly in areas where reform has long been needed. 
Having watched it closely for three decades, the Communists now be- 
lieve Latin America is ripe for the picking. It should be recognized, 
too, that Communist strategy does not call for vast membership at. this 
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stage, that a limited number of disciplined, hard-core operation is more 
manageable. 

The Communists developed nine new front organizations such as 
friendship societies in Latin America during 1959 for a total of 64. 
There was a sharp increase in publishing activity and in outlets for 
the distribution of Communist publications between various Latin 
American countries. Communist films and exhibits were intensified. 
Travel between Latin America and the Sino-Soviet bloc was greater 
in 1959 than in any previous year, with more than 1,700 persons in- 
volved compared with about 1,200 in 1958. Trade between Latin 
America and the Sino-Soviet bloc in 1959 rivaled the 1955 peak of 
about $342 million. The Communist world now broadcasts a total 
of 92 hours a week in Spanish to Latin America. This compares with 
a total of 43 hours broadcast by the Voice of America, BBC, and the 
commercial U.S. station WRUL. 

One of the most significant features of bloc activity in the area in 
1959 was the marked rise in Chinese Communist propaganda. Peiping 
increased all its various media directed at the area. Correspondents 
of the New China News Agency were established in several Latin 
American cities and the NCNA worked out an exchange of news items 
with Prensa Latina (as did other bloc agencies). Nine Latin Amer- 
ican countries now have Chinese Communist cultural centers. Several 
Chinese Communist missions have visited Latin America in an at- 
tempt to expand trade. Communist China increased its shortwave 
broadcasting in Spanish to the area from 14 to 21 hours a week, mak- 
ing Spanish second only to English on Radio Peiping’s non-Asian 
language foreign broadcasts. More significant, perhaps, was a shar 
increase in Communist sponsored local radio shows on standard ont 
cast bands. 

Confronted with such a situation, the USIA is facing up to a major 
task in Latin America to convince our friends and neighbors to the 
south that, as the Assistant Secretary of State told this subcommit- 
tee the other day, international communism is engaged in a new and 
intensified campaign of intervention in the area aimed at preventing 
genuine progress through orderly representative government. This 
Agency is fully aware of the designs on Latin America by interna- 
tional communism and is giving every attention to the matter of coun- 
tering this heavily financed movement, the success of which could 
greatly facilitate Communist world victory. 

One question I did not address myself to in my prepared state- 
ment, which I think is worthy of a few remarks—and I am certain it 
has occurred to members of the committee—is, Why this sudden 
Communist drive in Latin America? 

What accounts for it? 

It started only about 3 years ago with any considerable intensity. 
It seems to me that there are probably three chief reasons why the 
Communists are now concentrating so hard on Latin America. 

I do not want to give this committee the impression they have 
slacked off in other areas, because they have redoubled their propa- 
ganda and cultural offensive all around the world, but it is con- 
spicuous in Latin America since they did not pay a great deal of at- 
tention to that area until fairly recently. One reason I think we have 
to acknowledge is a decision on the part of the hierarchy of the Com- 
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munist Party that Latin America is fertile ground for them to oper- 
ate in. Why they have come to this conclusion is speculation but I 
think we must recognize that they have not decided to make a strong 
drive in Latin America without also having come to the conclusion 
that they can make some headway there. 

They have undoubtedly come to the conclusion that the social and 
economic situation in Latin America is such that they can make head- 
way by talking about the great disparity between the rich and the 
poor. They are taking advantage, of course, of the explosion in com- 
munications which is taking place all around the world. People in 
remote villages, Indians in the Andes Mountains, for example, up 
until fairly recently, or up until the spread of radio, printing, and 
motion pictures throughout the area, were so cut off from contact 
they were rather oblivious of what was going on in the rest of the 
world. Now, through the spread of communications, they have be- 
come aware of the 20th century. They know what the 20th century 
can produce in the way of better food, better clothes, better housing, 
better schools, better opportunities for people, and they are all on the 
march as they are in every other place in the world, to get in on the 
20th century and become a part of it. 

With this restless ferment—which I am not decrying and merely 
depicting—going on around the world, it is natural that this would 
also have an effect in Latin America, and the Communists are taking 
advantage of it. 

Another reason undoubtedly why the Communists have decided to 
devote a great deal of attention to Latin America is because they 
think it will make trouble for the United States. In the existing East- 
West relationship and the cold war, the Communists are likely to 
concentrate on any area where they think they can cause trouble for 
us. 
I think there is a third element which the committee might also 
want to recall. The Communist drive, particularly the Moscow end 
of the Communist Axis, has been against U.S. bases around the world. 
They have made one of their greatest attacks on this situation. We 
have close relations with countries on the border of Soviet Russia, 
countries like Turkey and Iran. The people in the Kremlin may have 
decided they want to let us know, and let the world know, that two 
can play at this game and they can start operating in our backyard. 

I think all of those elements have to be taken into consideration in 
explaining why the Communists have devoted such great attention 
during the past few years to Latin America. 

To repeat, I have addressed myself to the specific subject which the 
committee asked about. If one limits one’s self to a discussion of 
Communist activity in Latin America, one might give the impression 
that if it were not for Communist activity in Latin America everything 
would be peaches and cream, all would be lovely, and there would be 
no more trouble. 

I do not wish to give that impression. I spoke of the revolution 
of expectations on the part of people in remote villages. This would 
have taken place whether communism existed or not. I think we 
Americans would delude ourselves if we concentrated so much on the 
Communist drive—which certainly we cannot overlook and we must 
be fully aware of—as to give the impression that we thought all the 
troubles in this hemisphere were caused solely by that situation. 
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Mr. Sevoen. Thank you very much, Mr. Allen, for your very fine 
statement. 

We are now going to go into executive session for questioning. 

Although the remaining testimony will be given in executive ses- 
sion, the United States Information Agency may leave any of the tes- 
timony it desires in the official record that will be printed. 

I feel sure there will be some questions that will be asked and 
answered that can be left in the official record. 

If all in the committee room except the committee members and 
staff will retire, we will proceed with the meeting. 

(Whereupon, at 11:05 a.m., the subcommittee proceeded in execu- 
tive session. ) 

Mr. Sevpen. The meeting will come to order. 

I am sure that there are specific questions the members would like 
to ask in connection with your statement and, with your permission; 
we will begin. 

Mr. Burleson ? 

Mr. Burieson. Mr. Chairman, not having been here to hear Am- 
bassador Allen’s full statement, I am at a loss right now to ask 
questions. 

Mr. Sevpen. Let me begin then by asking one or two questions. 

Mr. Allen, could you give us any specific details on the work that the 
U.S. Information Agency is doing in the Latin American area to 
counteract increased Communist propaganda ¢ 

Mr. Auten. I am glad you asked that because I addressed myself 
in my opening statement only to what the Communists are doing and 
said nothing about what we are doing in reply. 

I shall say a few words and then will ask Mr. McKnight to fill in 
with more details since he works very closely with this question. 

Latin America is the first area in which we started an information 
and cultural relation activity. 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs was created in 1942. <Ac- 
tually, we had a cultural division in the State Department as early as 
1938 or 1939, which was mostly concerned with Latin America, but 
Nelson Rockefeller’s Institute of Inter-American Affairs really got 
going in 1942. That was the earliest predecessor of our entire overseas 
information and cultural relations and technical assistance activity. 

It may seem a little strange now, when ICA exists as a great, sepa- 
rate agency, quite separate from USIA, that in the beginning they 
were part and parcel of the same thing. It makes a certain amount of 
sense that technical assistance was a part of our effort to project our- 
selves through words and deeds, to establish friendly relations with 
other nations. 

I may add, incidentally, that in the French Foreign Office at the 
present time the same individual who is in charge of overseas cultural 
relations is also in charge of technical assistance. Deputy Foreign 
Minister Roger Seydoux is coming to the United States shortly to talk 
to us about joint interests. 

We have not neglected Latin America. We have been very con- 
scious of it during 20 years of information and cultural relations 
activity. Some of the things we have developed in Latin America 
have been outstandingly successful. 
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I refer particularly to the binational centers. This committee 
referred to them favorably in its report last year. We are continuing 
to support the binational centers. A certain amount of financial sup- 
port from the U.S. Government is required. We have to allocate our 
support according to financial availabilities. 

When there suddenly comes into the area a counteractivity, like the 
Communists, the work we have been doing becomes relatively less con- 
spicuous because of the big Communist drive. Nevertheless, our bi- 
national centers are still extremely active. 

I stated in my opening statement that there are some 69 Communist 
blocs of cultural centers, somewhat similar to our binational centers. 
Even the Red Chinese have nine in Latin America. I cannot picture 
Red Chinese binational cultural relation centers as being very effective. 
I do not want to be too scoffing, but cultural affinity between Latin 
America and China seems to me too strange to think of very seriously. 

Our centers are going well. We have at least a hundred in Latin 
America now, some of them very old and well established. Mr. 
McKnight, how many English language students do we have in our 
binational centers, would you estimate? - 

Mr. McKnieunt. I would think the annual figure would be around 
125,000 to 130,000. 

Mr. Auten. They come to our binational centers at least once a week 
to study English. 

The committee might be interested to know that in another part 
of the world a few years ago we had an Information Cultural Center, 
in Cairo, Egypt, which has been going for a long time. When the 
Russians began to butter up the Egyptians in the political and mili- 
tary field by selling them arms, Moscow decided to branch out in the 
information and cultural field. They hired a big house in Cairo—this 
was 3 or 4 years ago—and spent a good deal of money furbishing it 
up, installing a library, a reading room, a place to show documentary 
films and exhibits, with pictures in the window, but nobody came. 
Political relations between the United States and Egypt at that time 
were about as bad as they could be. Every time Nasser made a speech 
he lambasted the United States, and Nasser himself was getting raked 
over the coals all the time in the United States in the press and on 
the platform. 

Nevertheless, people kept coming to our information center. The 
Egyptians wanted to read our books and study English. The Russians 
sent some stooges around to our place to find out what we had that they 
did not have that was attracting the people. They reported that our 
English language classes were attracting more people than any other 
one thing. So believe it or not, the Soviets announced the opening of 
English language classes in their center in Cairo in order to attract a 
crowd. 

These binational centers in Latin America continue to be of very 
great importance. 

When I appeared before the Senate Appropriations Committee yes- 
terday, Senator Ellender, who has, as you undoubtedly know, shown 
a great interest in these binational centers and speaks very highly of 
them, nevertheless experienced deep concern over any requests in the 
appropriations bill for money to be put into the Latin American 
centers. In Mexico City, for example, we have allocated $175,000 in 
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blocked pesos under Public Law 480 to help the binational center 
build an auditorium or a lecture hall, where visiting American profes- 
sors can speak or artists can perform. This is the type of expenditure 
that Senator Ellender is very strongly opposed to. However, as I 
pointed out, the currency was blocked and the local people are putting 
in more than half of the support in every one of these binational 
centers. 

Mr. McKnicurt. The figure is about two for one. 

Mr. Auten. About two for one in local support for the binational 
centers. I have another illustration in a similar area, which I told 
Senator Ellender about yesterday. We have accumulated 3 million 
pesos in Manila over the last 10 years under a program called the 
“Informational Media Guarantee Program.” We give an American 
bookseller or newspaper or magazine publisher dollars for the Philip- 
pine currency he acquires from selling his information media in the 
Philippines. We have agreed with the Philippine Government that 
we would use those pesos for a mutually agreed activity in the field 
of education, information, and culture. Through long negotiations 
we have agreed with the Filipinos and got them excited about building 
something rather similar to one of these binational centers. 

The Philippine Government has given the land in a very fine loca- 
tion near the Luneta in Manila, and two Filipinos, private citizens, 
have become so enthusiastic that they have agreed to give the equiva- 
lent of $500,000 apiece, in cash, for this center. We would devote this 
3 million pesos, equivalent to approximately $1,300,000, which has 
been accumulating in the bank over the last few years and must be 
used for an agreed educational, informational, or cultural purpose, 
to this center. 

Senator Ellender expressed his concern that this was one more case 
in which the U.S. Government would put money into a binational 
center which would be a steady drain on the American taxpayer. 

Well, this Manila appropriation would be a one-shot operation. 
These pesos are all there are. When we use those, there will not be 
any more. 

As for any grants to English teachers, just as in the case of bi- 
national centers in Latin America we will have to come before Con- 
gress every year and justify them and ask for the appropriations. 

I wish to emphasize what I said in my original statement, that our 
best estimate is that Cuba itself is spending as much money now in 
Latin America as we are. If you compare the budgets of Cuba and 
the United States, you will see how absurd this is. We figure the 
Communist bloc—and I have checked these figures with other Gov- 
ernment agencies—is spending as much in Latin America alone as 
the United States is spending in all the world on information and 
cultural activities. 


Do you want to add anything, John? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN P. McKNIGHT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
LATIN AMERICA, UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. McKnieur. I do not think there is very much to add. We 
operate in 22 countries of Latin America, Mr. Chairman, in the 19 
Spanish-speaking republics, Brazil, the French islands of the West 
Indies, Martinique and Guadalupe, and the West Indies Federation. 
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We have a total staff down there at present of 144 Americans and 
666 locals. We have in the 22 countries a total of 32 posts, because 
there are 10 subposts. As the Director has said, we consider the bi- 
national center operation to be very much the heart of our program 
down there. Certainly, for the long haul it seems to be the most 
promising device we have. 

Of the something over 100 binational centers, we supply some sort 
of support to 94. We have a total of 76 Americans down there on 
grants who do some English teaching, do more supervising of English 
teaching, but who also conduct social and cultural programs in the 
various centers. 

We put into that particular effort in the last year just about 
$1,100,000, of which not quite a million dollars went to the salaries 
of the grantees. The rest of it was for, in some few cases, cash operat- 
ing grants, but in most cases grants to permit them to purchase 
English language materials and other materials in the United States 
that were not available locally. The $1.1 million represents just 
ubout 20 percent of the Agency’s allocations to Latin America for 
field operations, which were in the order of $5,700,000 or $5,800,000. 

The amount of money provided out of Washington in support 
funds—that is, motion pictures, radio, and TV programs, newsprint, 
paper of various kinds supplied by the Agency directly to the field, and 
so forth—would raise the amount of money directly identifiable as 
devoted to Latin America to about $8,500,000. 

In addition to that, for a fairly true picture, you would have to 
take into account also that the exchange of persons program, which 
as you know is in the State Department’s appropriation but is ad- 
ministered in the field by the USIS people, runs in fiscal year 1960 
about $5,500,000. There is also just about a half million dollars 
used in Latin America out of the President’s Fund money. 

Mr. Atien. That is for performing artists, and so forth. 

Mr. McKnicur. Which would give you a total expenditure of U.S. 
Government funds in Latin America for all cultural and information 
purposes of about $14.5 or $15 million. That would be approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the amount of money that we estimate the bloc 
countries alone are spending down there. 

Mr. SetpeN. How much of the $14.5 million that is being spent for 
USIA activities in Latin America is being spent for propaganda pur- 
poses such as broadcasts ? 

Mr. McKnieur. I have the budget book right here, sir. I think I 
can break that down for you. 

Mr. Axxen. I can say while he is looking for it that most of our 
activity in the radio field in Latin America is placing programs on 
local stations. We have learned through experience and testing that 
there is relatively little listening to short-wave radio broadcasts in 
Latin America. As more and more local stations cover the area, peo- 
ple are more inclined to tune in on their local station. If we can get 
& program on the local station, we will get more listeners than if we 

am programs from a transmitter in Long Island. 

Mr. Sevpen. What success are you having at the present time in 
getting any of our programs on the Cuban stations? 

Mr. Atten. None, I guess. 

Mr. McKnicenr. None. 


Mr. Farrsrern. Do we do any broadcasting from Miami? 
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Mr. Auten. The United States Government does not. The local sta- 
tions in Miami have Spanish language programs. They are sold to 
advertisers, I understand, primarily on the basis that they are to 
reach the some 150,000 Spanish-speaking people in the Miami area, 
Those programs, however, can be heard under favorable conditions in 
Havana and along the north coast of Cuba at certain hours of the day. 
One big difficulty there is that there are so many broadcasting stations 
in Havana. There are 45 medium-wave stations in Cuba. 


Mr. McKnienr. In Havana alone. 
They fill up the spectrum pretty 


Mr. Auten. In Havana alone. 
well. 

Mr. Farssrern. Let me ask you a further question, if it is all right 
with the chairman, in that connection. 

| Security deletion. | 

Mr. Mcknieur. Do you want me to address myself to the question 
of why we are not doing medium-wave broadcasting ¢ 

Mr. Auten. I am sure the Congressman would be interested. 

Mr. McKnienr. Sir, we started studying this question some months 
ago, at least a couple of months, I think it was, before Senator Mundt 
introduced the resolution to spend $100,000 for this purpose. We sent 
monitors into Cuba, who ouked the length and breadth of the island, 
listening to all of the U.S. stations that could be heard at all. They 
came back with a report that no existing American station, not even 
the clear channel stations, could give a signal, deliver a signal into 
Cuba that could be heard at normal listening times in any sizable area 
of the island. 

| Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Auien. Those signals could be heard but it was late at night 
when the 45 local stations were off the air and you could get in and 
you did not worry about how much power we put on our station but 
of course, the FCC would not allow these stations to operate at this 
full power during listening hours when other stations were on the 
air. 

Senator Mundt asked yesterday why we didn’t bring over the shi 
which we now have anchored in the eastern Mediterranean to broad- 
cast to Cuba. A lot of technical problems are involved in that pro 
posal. In the first place, we would have to anchor it in American 
territorial waters. The ship really cannot operate effectively at sea. 
It has got to be anchored. It has got to get its program from an- 
tennas on land area in order to produce a decent signal. 

The ship has an omnidirectional antenna. There are 150 kilowatts 
of power on that ship. If we started blasting out in Miami waters 
with this omnidirectional antenna, we probably could get a signal 

into Cuba but we would mess up not only Cuba, but every station from 
Miami to Alaska. 

[ Security deletion. ] 

The International Telecommunications Agreement states, and we 
are a party to it, as a general principle, that every country that is4 
party to this agreement will put only as much power on mediun- 
wave stations as is required to cover its own national territory. If 
we put a medium-wave station on the Mexican border or the Canadian 
border that is obviously designed to reach mostly into Mexico or into 
Canada, that country has an immediate complaint and they do make 
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complaints, right away. If you want to broadcast to another country 
under the international ; agr eement, you are supposed to use short wave. 
[Security deletion.] If we came into this hemisphere and openly and 
obviously violated principles of the international agreement which 
we have supported and which we have tried to get all Latin Ameri- 
cans to support in order to bring some order out of the chaos of aie 
national airwaves, Castro could get a lot of support, I am afraid, i 


the Pan American Union and would be able to quote back at us a ‘lot 
of things we have said in the past. 


[Securi ity deletion. | 


Mr. Sevpen. Why aren’t we using the Key West medium-wave 
station ? 


Mr. McKnicur. The medium-wave station in Key West is of such 
low power 

Mr. Se_pen. Is there any way tostep it up ? 

Mr. McKnienr. Our technicians tell us that it is just as difficult 
and costly—or more difficult and costly—to step up the power of the 
existing station as it is to put in a new, powerful transmitter. 

Mr. Senpen. Do you think it is going-to be necessary in time to 
put in our own powerful transmitter to use in Key West? That is the 
closest point to Havana, is it not? 

Mr. McKnicur. Yes, sir; about 90 miles. Actually, one or two of 
the keys above Key West are a little better and closer. 

Mr. Sripen. We could broadcast from there on our medium-wave 
length without violating any international agreement, couldn’t we? 

Mr. McKniaur. We could be accused of violating the overall inter- 


national agreement and the Four Country Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement. 


Mr. Setpen. Why ? 


Mr. McKnicur. We have generally agreed as a matter of principle 
with Cuba, Mexico, and Canada and other countries that we will so 
conduct our medium-wave broadcasting not to slop over into their 
euntry. That agreement was ratified only a matter of months ago. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. McKnicnt. I think there are certain decisions that have to be 
taken in this matter that are beyond the jurisdiction or purview of 
USIA. 

Mr. Sevpen. I understand. You have to work with the FCC. 

Mr. Auten. Also there is this consideration that is within the pur- 
view of USIA. In our dealings with Russia on this question of 
jamming, we have taken the position that it is the right of any 
individual himself to decide what programs and news and informa- 
tion he is going to listen to. That is one of the human rights, an 
inalienable right of an individual to have access to news. 

We have said to the Russians, “You are denying human rights 
then you jam or interfere with broadcasts coming into Russia. You 
ire not giving the Russian people the right to decide.” Consequently, 
ve have steadfastly refused any of the tempting offers and suggestions 
that we get into a radio war and jamming the other fellow. All of 
our efforts have been in international conferences to try to organize 
international wavelengths and broadcasts so that the airwaves stay 
open, not so that they become jammed. If we were to decide to have 
in all-out radio war with Cuba or anyone else it would be a basic 
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change in our philosophy; that is, for us consciously to jam would | They a 












require an important change of policy. the life 
Mr. Sevpen. One other question in connection with this broadcast. Sadia) ia 
[Security deletion. ] hidden’ 
Mr. Seven. It is my understanding that we are sending some short- depreca 
wave broadcast into Cuba for a period of 30 minutes in the evening. | ation ‘. 
Mr. McKnicur. Yes, sir; we have eight short-wave transmitters, | of the 
six on the east coast. and two on the west coast, now carrying a nightly | jee wen 
program 7 nights a week of an hour’s duration. That program con- Oiiliiens 
sists of about 15 minutes of news in the beginning and then a 15- history 
minute feature and then a commentary of varying lengths and then a ioriount 
musical interlude, and it closes with 5 minutes of news. Mr. A 






We have reports from a number of countries that the signal comes 


i ; ; : knowled 
in very strongly and that there appears to be a growing listening 


vice con: 










audience, and this includes Cuba. We get a very pleasant dividend Mr. F 
out of it, Mr. Chairman, in that it is being rebroadcast in a number of cam ai 
countries. I cannot give you the exact figure but I think, the last time Mr. A 
I looked, it was eight or nine. itv in thi 

There are local medium-wave stations picking up the program and] “yy F 
putting it over the air over their own facilities. Also, at some other pushing 
places our own posts are taking this program and then giving it to] “ yr } 
stations for relay and rebroadcast. who vias 

Mr. Auten. Let me also point out this: When I said that there is} Red Chi, 
more and more listening to medium-wave stations as the local towns| Mr EF 





and cities build up their broadcasting facilities, I should also add that 


QTC | k ! L C about. | 
in time of stress there is always a great increase in the short-wave 


tion to ¢ 






listening, particularly in countries where dictatorship controls their] broadeas 
local means of information and news. Then people go to their short-] fore [ dj, 





wave bands much more than in normal times. Consequently, in Cuba 


in 1n that they 
we have already seen indications that more and more Cubans who : 


ment sho 







really want to find out what is going on in the world are going to their] favor jt 
short-wave sets because of the very fact that Castro has gotten more} partment 





less, I th 
the Cuba 
who felt ; 


and more monopolistic control over the local radio and newspapers 
and the people do not have confidence in what they read. 
Mr. Sevpen. I certainly commend you for beginning these broad- 






















casts. I am sorry we did not begin them earlier. I think it is very} TIT woul. 
fine that we are sending them in to Cuba, and I feel certain that people} do not, th 
will listen to them, in time of stress. Mr. Se 
Mr. Burleson, do you have any questions ? (Diseu: 
Mr. Burteson. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Aj 
Mr. Sevtpen. Off the record. matter of 
(Discussion off the record.) amatter c 
Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Farbstein, do you have any further questions? Mr. Fai 
Mr. Farsstern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. (Diseus 
Mr. Allen, you deprecate the fact that there are nine Chinese bi} Mr. Aq, 
national centers in this area. Does that mean throughout all South} of recogni 
America or just in Cuba that they have these binational centers? Mr. Fa 
Mr. Aten. No; throughout South America. relations. 
Mr. Farestern. There is another thing which I would like to bring}, Mr. Ar 
to your attention, and that is this: I was in Jamaica last year at the diplomatic 
Interpol. Jamaica is an English possession and we would normally time that 
think it was a conservative community. I encountered numerot} lew crow; 
Chinese and a good many of them, or most of them, spoke English] you do no 
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d They are in business there and they intermarry. They are a part of 

the life of that area. As a matter of fact, there are so many Chinese 
t. | families in the various businesses that I was amazed, because this is 

basically a colored area. So, I say to you I think that we should not 
t- | deprecate the Chinese throughout South America, because the situ- 
&. ] ation in Jamaica, I think, came naturally because of the inability 
‘Sy | of the Chinese families to earn a livelihood in China. So, they in- 
ly | tegrated without a force directing them. It appears as though the 
n- | Chinese get along very well irrespective of where they are and our 
\o- | history has shown that we ought to take these Chinese a little bit more 
1&7 seriously and keep tab on them more closely. 

Mr. Auten. Your point is very well taken. I also have personal 
hes | knowledge of that because my first post in the Foreign Service was 
Ng | vice consul in Kingston, Jamaica, in the thirties. [Security deletion. ] 
nd Mr. Farssrern. Some of them are pretty bright. Some of them 
of | have gone to college here in America. 
me Mr. Auten. As a matter of fact they may be an element of stabil- 

ity in this Caribbean Federation. 

und Mr. Farsstern. I think we cannot overlook them once they start 
her | pushing into these South American countries. 
t to} Mr. McKnieur. [Security deletion.] Of those Latin Americans 

_ | who visited Communist bloc countries in 1959, 400 of them went to 
e@ IS} Red China. 
wis} Mr. Farsstery. Now, there is one other thing I want to inquire 
that} about. I want to know about my own personal situation with rela- 
rave} tion to Cuba. I do not know whether you are aware of it, but I 
heit} broadcast that we should sever diplomatic relations with Cuba. Be- 
.ort- | fore I did so, I communicated with the State Department and learned 
suba | that they were opposed to it, but I said I thought the State Depart- 
who} ment should think seriously of that subject. However, I personally 
their} favor it. This was my idea. I felt that even though the State De- 
more} partment. believed in its wisdom that it should not be done, neverthe- 
upers | less, I thought that it would have a salutary effect on the people in 

the Cuban Government to know that there were some in our Congress 

road- | who felt sufficiently strongly about the situation to say what I said. 
very} I would like to get your reaction, if you care to state it, and if you 
eople} do not, that is all right. 

Mr. Seipen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Aten. First and foremost, my obvious remark is that this 
matter of diplomatic recognition is for the State Department and not 
amatter of concern to us in USTA. 

: Mr. Farsstern. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
se bi} Mr. Arxen. I will give you a personal reaction on the broad subject 
South] of recognition. 
rs? Mr. Farestern. I know the many reasons why we should not sever 

relations. 
bring} ~=Mr. Atren. I do not think that either withholding or granting 
at. the] diplomatic recognition is an effective diplomatic weapon. The only 
rmallj} time that I have seen it effective is for the very short period when a 
mero} Rew crowd comes in and grabs the customshouse and the treasury and 





you do not know whether they are responsible enough to constitute a 
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government or not. But, as soon as a group gets effective control of 
the machinery of government and of the security situation in an area, 
it is my own opinion, based on personal experience of 30 years in the 
Diplomatic Service and on my studies of diplomatic history, that with- 
holding or granting recognition over any extended period of time is 
not an effective diplomatic weapon. 

Now, there are special situations, of course, such as China today 
where you have two Chinese groups. You have Chiang Kai-shek on 
Taiwan and the Peking crowd and if you recognize Peking, it means 
you have got at least to adopt a two-China policy. That is a separate 
question, but where there is only one government in effective control 
in an area, my own opinion is that it is better to establish diplomatic 
relations with it and have it clearly understood that this does not mean 
any approval of their government. It is merely a means by which 
entities in control of the machinery of government in this area or that 
area can be reached by the United States in its conduct of foreign 
relations. That is my basic opinion. 

Mr. Farsstern. That I understand and appreciate. 

How about this situation from the propaganda standpoint or public 
relations standpoint ? 

Mr. Aten. It is true that to break relations shows disapproval. It 
would show a strong disapproval of Castro to break relations with 
him, but I think you have got to weigh against that the fact that if 
we pulled our representation out of there, we would be cutting off our 
nose to spite our face and we would be restricting ourselves voluntarily 
from having an Ambassador there who on the proper occasion can go 
in and pound the table, or at least 

Mr. Farssrern. [Security deletion.] Do you think it is a salutary 
propaganda statement, or not? That is the only question that I really 
mean to ask, if you can answer. 

Mr. Futron. I think the witness should not be called upon to com- 
ment on the actions of an individual Congressman. 

Mr. Farestern. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Auten. I am going to be equally frank with you, Congress- 
man, on that one. I am dubious about the effect of any statement 
if it is made just for propaganda purposes and not basically and sub- 
stantively justified. 

Mr. Farestetn. That is all I wanted to hear from you. 

Mr. Auten. That is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Farssrern. So, from here on in I will just keep my mouth 
shut. That is all. 

Mr. Aten. Do not take my views as controlling on that. 

Mr. Faresrern. I certainly did give it a good deal of considera- 
tion. 

There is one other question on the subject and then I am through. 

You talked about the explosion in communications and you have 
talked about the revolution of rising expectations. 

Certainly, the Communists cannot do more for those people of Cubs 
or of South America than we have done or will do. Then, if we assume 
that as a basic fact from a financial standpoint, and that the people 
are feeding upon propaganda and this causes upheavals, do you feel 
that it is possible in view of that fact or those circumstances to suffi 
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f | ciently counteract the propaganda that is bemg fed them which 
a, | causes this revolution of rising expectations? 
18 Mr. Aten. You have asked a very pertinent question. 
- How is it that the Communists can make ee aene in these areas 
is | when any logical expectation is that the United States has done and 
will continue to do a great deal more for them than any Communist 
vy | country? That is a tough question, and we have got to be tough 
m | minded in looking at it. 
ns Why are the Communists making any headway at all in this area? 
te | Well, one reason certainly is that you have got a whole lot more 
‘ol | “have nots” in the area than you have got “haves.” You have got a 
tie | social structure that is in many respects 19th century, or earlier, and, 
an | perhaps, medieval in some areas. The Communists come along with 
ch | an offer to overturn this whole thing. The United States, while we 
iat | have made substantial help available to them in bettering their 
gn } standards of living, we do not support the idea of a social revolution. 
We support the idea of a gradual change under democratic processes 
which these people say is not fast enough, and you have a mass of 
lic | people in Cuba, for example, who are inclined to listen to the siren 
call of the man who offers them a great change overnight. That is 
It | one reason, I think, the Chinese Communists can have a good deal of 
ith | impression there. It is not so much the fiscal aid which Communist 
t if | China is going to give to the Latin American countries, but the po- 
our | litical support for the revolutionary crowd who wants to tear every- 
rily | thing to bits and make society over. 
| go A lot of the people who have been underprivileged—Indians liv- 
ing back in villages in the Andes Mountains—listen to these promises 
ary | of rapid change and assurances that they will be on top and the land- 
ally | lord will no longer tell them when and where they have to work. I 
think that is basically why they make so much headway. 
om- Mr. Farsstrern. Granted that that is so, if we accept that as a fact, 
then in due time unless we determine techniques to offset or neutralize 
the position taken by these Communist countries, then they have 
simply got to attain their ends. 
ress) | Mr. Atren. Let us consider this before we get too discouraged over 
nent | the situation. Mexico had its great revolution in 1911. Every 
sub- | politician, in order to get elected in Mexico since that time, has had 
to stand on the platform of the revolution of 1911. They really got 
going during the depression—in 1930, 1931, and 1932. That is when 
they nationalized the oil and took over American haciendas, including 
outh | the Hearst estates, I believe. They did not go as far as Castro has 
gone, but pretty far down that road. 
Our relations with Mexico during Cordell Hull’s time were very 
dera- | difficult. However, since that time Mexico has gradually gotten on 
its feet economically, with help from us, and has built up a fairly 
mugh. | substantial middle class and is developing a social structure that we 
have} can do business with. Our relations with Mexico today are probably 
better than they have been for 100 years. So, it is not necessarily an 
Cuba} entirely black picture—these revolutionary movements. I am sorry 
ssume | it has taken the extreme form it has in Cuba. 
eople} Another difficulty at the moment is that this great Communist drive 
a feel} did not exist in Mexico in 1911. 
» sufi} Mr. Farssrern. That is exactly the thing I was going to ask you 





next but, evidently, you are aware of it as well as Iam. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKnicur. Yes. The danger of Castro is that for the first 
time international communism speaks with a Latin American accent. 

Mr. Farssrern. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Fulton, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Fuuron. I want to say that I think you are doing a good job. 
I think times are difficult and it is an untidy world and I think it is 
going to stay untidy for quite a while. 

I am glad to see that we are moving toward affirmative policies in 
Latin America. I recommended such policies back in 1954 and recom- 
mended that we begin immediately, because we were later going to 
reap the whirlwind. I thought great emphasis should be put on 
economic development at that time. 

There seemed to be a division of opinion in this country at that 
time, but I am glad it has been resolved in favor of the people who 
wanted affirmative policies toward Latin American countries. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Curtis, do you have any further questions ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Allen told us right after he had finished reading his statement 
about the stepped-up activity under Communist influence to discredit 
America and the “Hate American Campaign,” depicting us as im- 
perialists and trying to get control of the minds of the people. 

Can we do the same sort of thing? Can we make clear to the peo- 
ple the tyranny of the Communist system and give them truth as 
successfully as the Communists purvey falsehoods ? 

Mr. Auxen. In other words a “Hate Russia” and “Hate China” 
campaign ¢ 

Mr. Curtis. No—— 

Mr. Setpen. In other words, a “Sell America” campaign. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, and also sell them on the falsity of the Com- 
munist claims and the fact that their policies can only be put through 
with the lash of a whip and so forth. 

Mr. Auten. Yes. That is the basis of all of our activity in Latin 
America. Your next question, I am sure, is why is it not more ef- 
fective, and why do the Communists make any headway? Well, I 
have referred to the fact that the Communists are devoting a gree 
deal more resources and efforts to it than we are. Where anybody 
makes a concentrated drive in an area, whether it is in a hot war ora 
cold war, if they put enough resources and time behind it, they can 
make certain advances. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, is it important that we put more resources and 
time into this thing? 

Mr. Auten. I think it is. 

Mr. Fuuron. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Atten. And I have said that before the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both the House and the Senate during the last month, 
with all the energy I have, but I have not succeeded. 

Mr. Furron. Those of us who have not been succeeding have cer- 
tainly been making an effort and I think that you have. 

Mr. Curtis. One further question: We have been reading in the 
papers how successful they have been in infiltrating the school chil- 
dren. ‘They use them for demonstrations and that sort of thing. We 
have seen that in Tokyo also. 


. 
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Is that same sort of thing going on in Latin America? 







































t | Mr. Aten. Yes, particularly among the students; but also the 

- |[professors. Many ‘of the professors in Latin America were trained 
n Europe and got a very heavy dose of socialism or marxism, and the 
infiltration among the students has been pretty severe. 

. | Mr. Curtis. Can we not train professors in free world countries 

S js that they will have a different attitude toward Communist doctrines 

ind so that they will influence students in the other direction ? 

n Mr. ALLEN. Well, a great many Latin Americans, of course, come 

- Jo the United States for study every year. There are many more 

© Jwming to the United States than to Europe at the present moment. 

Nn |The professors were educated before the war when the trend in Latin 
{merica was to go to Paris and get your education. They are com- 

it Jing to the United States at the present moment. 

0 | Mr. Curris. The Communists seem to infiltrate much more suc- 
essfully than the free world influences do. 

Mr. McKnieur. I should like to comment briefly on that. I am 

ifraid that we have unintentionally given you the impression that we 

nt | jo not have any friends in Latin America. I think that is in part in- 
lit |ivitable because of the subject that we were to talk about. 

n- | My own view is that we have many more friends than we have 
memies in Latin America; that in many, many cases we are fooled 

"0- Jind, perhaps, deliberately fooled by a small obstreperous minority, in 

8 Jome cases involving only a half dozen or a couple hundred, who set 

, out deliberately to create anti-. American headlines. 

a As the Director is fond of s saying, when President Eisenhower goes 
to Montevideo, he is cheered by 200,000 people, while 200 students in 
the school of architecture say, “Eisenhower, No” and “Castro, Yes.” 
And the police turn loose tear gas. It is those 200 students who get 

mi} the headlines all over the world, and the fact that the whole popula- 

igh }iion of Montevideo was in the streets to cheer Eisenhower is relegated 

. }0 paragraph 4 or 5 of the newspaper story. Mind you, I have been 
tM Hfor many years in the newspaper business and I have written stories 
ef- | that w ay myself. That is the way to get the headlines. But, the man 

1, 1 tho reads only the headlines and the first paragraph will go away 

reat Frith the i impression that Uruguay is against the United States. 

ody | As I see it, our problem is to figure out how to deal with this con- 

r® firolled use of violence to produce i in Latin America anti-American 

can Tieadlines and to produce in Tokyo actual political action or to re- 
train political action. We are restrained or inhibited from using 
and Jictics like that, first, because of the kind of people we are. If we re- 
wrt ourselves to violence, the case we are presenting to the world is 
vriously impaired. And, second, because we somehow have not 

7 wolved the shock troops that they have. 

om | Castro is actively financing the organization of ne’er-do-wells and 

mth; Jnalcontents in practically every Latin American country. This is 
istensibly to support the C astro revolution against “imperialists” a 

cer }xession. In fact—I am stating only my own belief—I believe his 
purpose is to subvert the established governments in every country he 

. thé Jian, because the same mobs that demonstrate against the United 

chil- [States may just as well be used to overthrow a government. With 

We Inference to the Tokyo situation, in fact, those Tokyo tactics were 





ested in Latin America before they were used to in Tokyo. 
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Mr. Futron. When Vice President Nixon was there ? 

Mr. McKnienr. Yes, sir. 

Let me go on to say that when you have the kind of hunger and 
want that you have in some Latin American countries, you can always 
organize a mob. I can take a couple hundred dollars into every 
country except three of four, and get a mob to demonstrate for or 
against anything I want. In Tokyo the going figure was supposed to 
have been from 80 cents to $1.40 per demonstrator, and $2.80 in the case 
of certain higher level student leaders. The going rate in Brazil at 
the time Secretary Dulles was down there a few years ago was about 
60 cents. In Caracas or some of the other cities you could probably 
do it for a quarter a head. It is a technique and a tactic and it isa 
dangerous one, but I do not think it reflects real Latin American opin- 
ion. I think we have a great reservoir of good will there. 

Mr. Curtis. Is it a tactic we could use? Could we have people 
carrying banners to the effect “Castro, go home?” 

Mr. Auten. Let me interrupt a minute to say, Mr. Curtis, yes, that 
was done. It was done in a very important country when communism 
was threatening to take over Germany. Hitler organized mobs car- 
rying slogans, “Down with the Communists” and broke windows and 
did exactly the same thing the Communists did, but he ended up with 
nazism. 

We could go in for this kind of stuff, but it would be copying the 
same tactics and techniques of the other fellow. 

I do not think that we are extremists enough to copy their rowdy 
tactics. 

Mr. McKnieur. In other words, we stand for an orderly world. 

I think President Betancourt of Venezuela put it about as well as 
anybody has in an interview some time ago with Harry Taylor of the 
Scripps-Howard papers when he said: “The race in Latin America is 
between evolution and revolution.” 

We are on the side of evolution and they are on the side of 
revolution. 

The Castro appeal is certainly not to be underestimated. It is the 
old traditional appeal of Robin Hood—take from the rich and give to 
the poor—and since we have many more poor than we have rich in 
Latin America, it has a very widespread appeal. 

Mr. Curtis. Their methods seem to be winning the ball game in 
some areas. I am thinking particularly of Tokyo. That is some- 
thing which causes some dismay. 

Mr. McKnieur. Well, again, sir, I think every action has its re 
action. I did not come here to talk about that because I know very 
little about it, but I am hopeful that a Japanese reaction against these 
tactics will begin to set in. 

One of the most encouraging things I have seen recently is that 
the Communists and these student groups are knocking each other’ 
heads, because the Communists think the student group is too radical. 

Mr. Curtis. I think this has been a very helpful discussion and I 
appreciate the frank comments of the witnesses. 

Mr. Fuuron. We should not always expect success in every field 
and on every play. We should become used to the fact that we ar 
in a world where we will have successes and losses, but in my opiniol 
the successes are already dominant. 
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Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Allen, let me thank you for your statement and 
for your answers to our questions. Also, Mr. McKnight and Mr. 
Carter, I want to thank you for your appearance and your answers. 

I am sure that your testimony will be very helpful not only to the 
subcommittee but also to the full committee. 

If there are no further questions, the subcommittee stands 
adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned to meet 
again at the call of the Chair.) 
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